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EVIDENCE:;-IN PLAIN SIGHT 


Commercial Desks from $45 to $80. 
Executive Desks from $175 to $500. 
Slightly higher in the West and South 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY Jf. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of the GF Allsteel Office 
Equipment Catalog. 
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Your customer or client steps into your office. Instinctively he looks about him. He sees 
your staff busy, in pleasant, congenial surroundings .. good furnishings tastefully selected 
and conveniently arranged. 4 Instantly he forms the impression . . ‘‘A well organized sub- 
stantial business lives here.’’ His own eyes tell him. . the evidence is in plain sight. # GF 
Allsteel Equipment is helping progressive business men to create such atmosphere. And the 
impressions last for years, without depreciation or costly upkeep, because the beauty and 
utility of GF Allstee| is permanent as steel itself. 4 What investment in equipment can you 
make that so adequately and so permanently pictures dignity, stability, self-respect? 
When they standardize on GF Allsteel, leading business and professional men are setting 


an example in 1930 progress for you to follow. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO CANADIAN PLANT, TORONTO 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“SERVES AND SURVIVES” 
CUear Let e£ OF FICE 24s 
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” Pink tooth brush” at my age ! 
...20t $0 good. Not so good. _. ot so good. 2 


OUR gums may be tender at twenty 

or firm and healthy at fifty-five. They 
may be soft and flabby, or firm and healthy, 
and their health depends directly on the 
care that you give them. 

“Pink tooth brush’’ is not a serious 
trouble in itself. Often, it is true, it is the 
forerunner of worse disease, and from neg- 
lect of soft and flabby gums, gingivitis, 
Vincent's disease and even pyorrhea may 
follow. 

But to prevent ‘‘pink tooth brush”’ 
with massage and Ipana Tooth Paste, is 
a simple and a wise precaution. 


7 7 7 


A tinge of *‘pink’’, however slight, upon 
your tooth brush, is a sign the gum struc- 
ture is weak and that your gums are not 
getting exercise that vigorous chewing of 
harder foods would give them. 

The soft foods we eat today are the 
great enemies of healthy gums and sound 
teeth, but Ipana and massage afford you 
sure protection. Dentists recommend Ipana 
to thousands of patients because it con- 
tains ziratol, a hemostatic and antiseptic 
long used by the profession in treating 
gum disorders! 

So bring Ipana to the aid of your gums 
when and while you clean your teeth! 
Simply brush your gums; or massage them 
with your fingers, lightly at first, then 
harder. Ipana’s ziratol content speeds the 
blood! Wastes and poisons are swept from 
the tiny capillaries of the gums! Soon 
they regain their normal hardness and 
firmness! 


And while Ipana keeps your gums in 
health, it cleans the teeth to sparkling, 
flashing whiteness! Its taste is delight- 






fully refreshing and it gives an instant 
feeling of cleanliness to the whole mouth! 


A good dentist and a good tooth paste 
are not luxuries 


From now on, make Ipana the tooth paste 
of your family and yourself! It may cost 
a few cents more, but its formula is mod- 
ern and scientific—its double protection 
well worth the slight difference in price! 

Stop by at your druggist’s and get the 





IPANA Zooth Paste 


large-size tube—don't wait for the sam- 
ple. Tonight, begin the full month’s test. 
And forget your dental cares! 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-70 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Old laurels don’t win new titles. In sport or in business, what you did is done. 
It's what you're doing now that counts. YwY This year, Wilson is “way out 
in front’’—setting the pace for 1930 golf—capturing honors with the finest 
modern golf equipment. Yy¥ The new 1.68 Hol-Hi(U.S.G. A. Standard, 
legal for tournaments this year — obligatory in 1931) meets every 
requirement for the sportsman golfer Vv v legal size ¥ V amazing 
distance ¥ W durability ¥ V and steadiness around the greens. 
It performs like a thoroughbred for the expert. It saves the 
average golfer many strokes. YwY And this year, too, 
an exclusive Wilson feature brings steel-shafted irons 
to the peak of perfection. With shafts anchored 

in the hosel through a balata bushing, every 
shot is cushioned wv V wrist fatigue is 

reduced to the minimum. Inci- 
dentally, these irons have the 
necessary depth of face 
needed for best results 

with the new larger 


ball. Ask your 


pro or dealer. 
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GOLF EQUIPMENT 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


FOOTBALL . .. BASEBALL .. . BASKETBALL . 
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No longer does a penalty of high 
price attach to all things of 
quality; things which make life 
richer and broader and happier. 
Time brings great developments. 
Standards constantly change. 


Ways are found to produce better 
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and still better products to sell 


STRAIGHT 





at lower and still lower prices. 
Possessions which in other times 
would have been excessively 


expensive are, by the magic 













































































changes of progress, rendered 
inexpensive. Today, in the 
sphere of motor cars, this 
welcome truth is made clear by 
the new Chrysler-built De Soto 
Straight Eight —the lowest- 


priced eight in the world. 
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it’S MODERN TO HEAT WITH GAS 


This 
FREE FOLDER 








tells the story 


of 


GAS HEATING 


If you would like to know how an 
Ideal Gas Boiler can solve all your 
heating troubles—how it can do away 
with the drudgery of furnace tend- 
ing—how it furnishes clean, health- 
ful warmth without any attention 
whatever and at a surprisingly low 
cost, send for this interesting folder. 


IDEAL 
GAS BOILERS 


combine with other luxurious features, 
all the efficiency that the American 
Radiator Company builds into every 
boiler. They are absolutely automatic, 
controlled entirely mechanically—and 
the fuel comes from the same incon- 
spicuous pipe as the fuel for your 
kitchen range and is paid for on the 
same bill—after you have used it. They 
eliminate all responsibility on the part 
of the owner and furnish health- 
ful, clean warmth—automatically. 


Mail the coupon below for complete 
information. 





GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


40 WEST 4oth STREET, NEW YORK 
Please send me your folder “Gas Heat always 


on tap” without any obligation on my part. 


Name 





Address 





City State 
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GAS HEATING IS NO LONGER A LUXURY 
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; among these men. 
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Modest Hoover 
Sirs: 

The modest utterances of the President are 
not uncommon in the pages of Trurz. I am 
quite proud of a facsimile of the Declaration of 
Independence which I received from President 
Hoover on which he wrote, ‘No American of our 
generation could worthily add _ his~ signature 
Herbert Hoover.’ Herewith 
is photostat copy of the President's mes- 
sage. 


The reason that I am a Perpetual Subscriber 


to Timer, is not only that Time is the only 
weekly news-n.agazine, but that even though 
TrimE may make many changes in the future, 


it will not surrender its leadership. 
BARTON BAKER 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The photostat copy: 
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Merritt’s Chauffeur 
Sirs: 

I thank you for the friendly sketch of me 
in your issue of June 16. So far as one can 
judge of statements concerning himself, I think 
the sketch is entirely fair and certainly suffi- 
ciently flattering. If I were to criticize at all, it 
would be your characterization of my legislative 
hobby as “‘Committee drudgery.’’ The questions 
which come before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce are so interesting that 
their study does not seem to be drudgery. One 
other small matter which I hope does not come 
to the attention of the member of my family in- 
volved, is that you speak of my chauffeur as 
a Negro. In fact, he is an Irishman of the Irish* 
and, having been with me for some 25 years, is 
a faithful friend as well as a chauffeur. .. . 

SCHUYLER MERRITT 

Washington, D. C. 


? 


Blank-Blank Blank-of-a-Blank 
Sirs: 

Under “HEROES, Wanted: Ethan Allen,” 
Time, in its issue of June 23, makes the judi- 
cious grieve. 

Surely True is aware of the late great Prof. 


*Jeremiah Maher. 


Sumner of Yale (Folkways, etc.) and his dictum 
that what Ethan Allen probably said to Capt. 
Delaplace at Ticonderoga was ‘Surrender, you 
blank-blank blank-of-a-blank.” 

Sumner’s interest was debunking history, de- 
flating legends of jalse hero‘cs. 

Now TIME, usually accurate, gullibly repeats 
the tosh about Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress. Shall we look forward to the cherry tree 
tale next Washington's birthday? 

HowaArD STEPHENSON 

Toledo, Ohio 


Montana’s Walsh 
Sirs: 

The undersigned readers of Time and resi- 
dents of Montana, have enjoyed your fair and 
unbiased reviews of the records of various Con- 
gressmen, and will appreciate it if you will in 
due course of time give the record of our famous 


Senator T. J. Walsh. 
L. R. DAEMs 
James D. Law 
C. H. DicKMAN 
R. MULLER 
THAYER STEVENS 
Harlowton, Mont. 


The record of Senator Thomas James 
Walsh of Montana is as follows: 


Born: at Two Rivers, Wis., June 12, 18509. 
Start in life: lamplighter. 
Career: son of poor Irish (Ulster) immi- 


grants, he early obtained a job lighting the oil 
street-lamps of Two Rivers, has earned his 
living ever since. Nevertheless, he went through 
public school, then taught, became principal of 
schools in several Wisconsin towns, won a teach- 
er’s life certificate. Encouraged, he entered the 
University of Wisconsin, graduated* LL.B. in 
1884, took up the practice of law. In 1889 he 
married Elinor C. McClements of Chicago, who 
before her death in 1917 gave him one daugh- 
ter, Genevieve Arlisle (wife of Capt: Emmet C. 
Gudger, U. S. N.). When Walsh and wife mi- 
grated West, he sought clients among the free- 
land settlers, first. in- Redfield, S. Dak., then in 
the copper country around Helena, Mont., where 
he established a reputation handling suits against 
mining companies. In 1906 he was defeated for 
the House of Representatives, but his law fame 
grew. With Montana’s onetime Attorney Gen- 
eral, he formed the locally potent firm of Walsh, 
Nolan & Scallon. 

His 1910 senatorial campaign was unsuccess- 
ful, but in 1912 he received the highest number 
of votes cast for any candidate: he was confirmed 
unanimously by both parties in the legislature 
the following year, has served since continu- 
ously. 

In Congréss: he is a consistent, fiery debater. 
This and his skill at floor strategy make him 

(Continued on p. 8) 
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You’ll never know 


how cool and pain- 
less a shave can be 
until you use 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 
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Look out, 
Europe, 


here she comes! 
54 is Mildred on her way 


to Europe—attractive, capable, the secretary of 
a well-known business man in Albany. 

She has forgotten the sacrifices necessary to 
make this trip possible; the lunches she didn’t 
eat; the little things she went without. They 
are all behind now. Europe and romance lic 
ahead. 

There will be nice men on the boat who will 
dance with her again and again—so she thinks. 
But she is mistaken. They will only dance once. 

There will be gay little bridge parties bright 
with badinage and the exchange of wit. Swre 
there will—but she won't be included. 

Perhaps some attractive man will walk the 
moonlit decks with her and, recognizing the 
qualities that make her one woman out of a 
hundred, will ask her to marry him. Perhaps 
ke will—but the chances are against it. 

If you have ever come face to face with a real 
case of halitosis (unpleasant breath) you can 
understand how it might well be an obstacle to 
pleasant business, professional, and social rela- 
tions. It is the unforgivable social fault. 

The insidious thing about halitosis is that 
you never know when you have it. It does nct 
announce itself to the victim. Important to 
remember, also, is the fact that few people es- 
cape it entirely. That is because every day ia 
any normal mouth, conditions capable of caus- 
ing halitosis are likely to arise. 

Common causes are: stomach derangement; 
due to excesses of eating or drinking, fermenting 
food particles in the mouth, defective or decay- 
ing teeth, pyorrhea, catarrh, and infections of 
the nose, mouth or throat. 

The pleasant way to put your breath beyond 
suspicion, is to rinse the mouth with full 
strength Listerine, the safe antiseptic. Every 
morning. Every night. And between times be- 
fore meeting others. 

Since it is antiseptic, full strength Listerine 
checks food fermentation. It is also a remarkable 
germicide* which attacks infection from which 
odors spring. Finally, being a deodorant, it 
destroys the odors themselves, leaving both 
mouth and breath fresh, sweet, and clean. 

Keep Listerine handy in home and office, and 
drop a bottle in your bag when travelling. It 

uts you on the safe side; makes you accepta- 

le to others. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.,-U. S. A. 


*Though safe to use in any body cavity, full strength 
Listerine kills even the resistant Staphylococcus Aure=s 
(pus) and Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) germs in counts 
fanging to 200,000,000 in 15 seconds. (Fastest time 
science has accurately recorded.) 
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THE NEW MIDLAND BANK BUILDING can ladanional BECOMES OUR HOME JULY 7th, 1930 


MIWIDILA NID) 


An 


of Cleveland’s 


great new 


Terminal 


All transportation and commercial fucilities 
Cler lan d are 
which the 


ore or dla ving ts be Termin ng is a part. 

The rebirth of Cleveland as a na- 
tional focal point for industry and 
transportation is inseparably linked 
with the spirit which has conceived 
and materialized its splendid new 
terminal development. In this busy 
downtown center of Cleveland’s 
future greatness — forming, even 
architecturally, an integral part of 
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its unity — has risen a beautiful 
building to house a bank thor- 
oughly in step with Cleveland’s 
brisk new industrial tempo. At this 
location, convenient from every 
standpoint, The Midland Bank and 
its affiliate offer an alert, progres- 
sive service inall branches of finance 
to industry and the individual. 


THE MIDLAND BANK 


MIDLAND CORPORATION 
Cleveland 
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CARS THAT 
STAY YOUNG 


HURRAH!!!... for freedom from trouble; from care, 


from undue wear... the Spirit of America in motoring 
made certain by cars “Timken Bearing Equipped.” 
The list on this page is your Declaration of Inde- 


pendence from the threat of thrust, torque, speed, and 
shock that seek to shorten your car's miles of youth. 
But, eternally vigilant, Timken tapered construction, 
Timken positively aligned rolls and Timken made steel 
keep your car young while miles fly by. 
Remember each name on the list. Study each loca- 
tion where Timken bearings are placed—then place your 


order for a car that seems never to grow old. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton Ohio 
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“‘Timxen Bearinc Equirrep’’ Points 
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AubUIN,....+.+ All B. «Be Be cee x. . 
Austin ......... oh. Xe coe coe Be 
Cadillac, ,.,..... All ace cee eee cle ole 
Chrysler........ { A Bee ee 
Imperial Be cee coe coe oe 
Cord. ...cccceee All eBe «Be cee « BR. Be 
Cunningham All eB. 2B. Be cee x. 
DeS0t0... 0.244 a ee ee ere 
8 KR. .M. x x x 
Dodge......++++ { 6 KX. Ke x 
8 +X. Ke My .X. x 
Durant........- { 614 BR. He te he Me 
617 K. «Me. «MH. Me oR. 
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POPE. .ccccceece All Me wc he Rs Be 
Franklin,,...... All eB. Be eRe che Be 
Gardner,....++. All aR. «Bs eB. ses x. 
A Standard Six .x. .x. .xX. .X. .X. 
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Wiilys-Knight... All Be Ee « 5 
Windsor. ....... All be ok. 
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FOR PULLETS, POTENTATES 
AND PAANS 


In cornc through our factory today you will see 
more kinds of electric fans than you probably 
knew existed. Fans in gangs of seven for control- 
ling the temperature in giant brooders in which 
100,000 Chicks can be matured to plump frying 
pan size at one time with twice the speed of 
Nature! Enormous ceiling fans, five feet across, 
for the sweltering palaces of oriental potentates. 
Blower fans, the lungs of mighty organs that 
give voice to pxans of glorious music. Tiny fans 
for keeping your car warm in winter—decorative 
new style fans to harmonize with modern homes. 
Fans are a fine art here at Robbins & Myers. We 
have been building them these thirty years for 
every purpose under the sun that requires a draft 
of air. Indeed, you can not stump us by asking 
for a fan that blows both hot and cold, for we 
even build them to do that! 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 32. years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers. Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


1878 1930 





MOTORS, FANS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 
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the spokesman of the four Democratic leaders, 
particularly on matters of Constitutional law. 
His opinion carries great weight in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. He is also a_ respected 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
and of the Committees on Inter-oceanic Canals, 
Irrigation & Reclamation, Mines & Mining, 
Public Lands & Surveys. 

From the start he showed himself a ready 
fighter, leading active support for such issues 


| as the confirmation of Louis Dembitz Brandeis’ 


nomination to the Supreme Court, U. S. en- 
trance into the League of Nations, the Women’s 
Suffrage and Child Labor amendments. How- 
ever, he enjoyed small prominence as a states- 
man until he stumbled upon traces of the Tea- 
pot Dome and Elk Hills oil-lease scandals. Then 
unheeded, he dug and plugged at the evidence 
from October 1923 until February 1924, burst 
forth with his accusations. Surprised at finding 
his old friend Edward L. Doheny implicated, he 
nevertheless faced him across the inquisitors’ 
table, prosecuted the investigation relentlessly. 
Successful in exposing that Republican graft, in 





THOMAS JAMES WALSH 
The Oil Scandals spruced him. 


sending Oilman Harry Ford Sinclair to jail 
(Time, May 13, 1929), he found himself a 
national figure, has since played the part well. 

He voted for: Restrictive Immigration 
(1923), Tax Reduction (1924), Boulder Dam 
(1928), Farm Relief (1929), Jones (‘Five & 
Ten”) act (1929), Reapportionment (1929). 

He voted against: the Tariff (1922), Soldier 
Bonus (1924), Farm Relief (1927, 1928), the 
Navy’s 15-Cruiser bill (1929). 

He votes and drinks Dry, although his State 
has repealed its Prohibition law by referendum. 

His views on international affairs are Wil- 
sonian, favoring entrance into the League of 
Nations, the World Court. 

Legislative Hobby: refining the law. He is 
vigilant in advising the Senate when legislative 
precedents are apt to be established. His bills 
have been of legal nature, or else pertaining to 
the oil scandal. One of the latter allowed Oilman 
Henry M. Blackmer, of Denver, to be sub- 
penaed abroad and fined $30,000. 

In appearance he is slim, erect, austere. Under 
shaggy grey brows, his blue eyes can snap and 
glare; beneath a grey mustache are lips that can 
set more grimly than any in the Senate. Before 


| the oil investigations he dressed without care; 


since then he is trimly tailored and tonsured. 

He is a devout but unostentatious Roman 
Catholic. 

Outside Congress: he lives at No. 1661 Cres- 
cent Place, N. W. (Washington), has a summer 
home in Glacier National Park. When in Wash- 
ington he is a popular dinner-guest, golf part- 
ner. His clubs: the Montana at Helena, the 
Silver Bow at Butte, the Chevy Chase at 
Washington. 

Impartial Senate observers rate him thus: an 
able legislator, a sincere, “almost fanatically 

(Continued on p. 12) 
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What controls oil quality? 


Sy 


Is the oil you buy for your engine just crude oil from which the “black stuff” © <@~" has been re- 





moved? No—you know it is not. You realize that oil for your “ engine does not come out of 





the ground > —it comes out of a manufacturing plant. Yet why do you occasionally find 


Re = = 
intelligent mot 


—_ 
—ar — 


orists buying oil for their engines because it was “‘made from a particular 
y & P 





crude”? Perhaps it is because they do not know this important fact: from any crude a 


DOZEN oils of widely different quality can be made! Crude oil in itself can never control the lubricating 





Tay 





character of an oil, because every refining method “ Winn 3 





present in the crude. What does control lubricating quality? The manufacturing! The completeness with 


which an oil meets ALL the lubrication needs of your particular engine is determined by the maker, not 

the crude. Mobiloil \Mobitoi/ stands first among oils because it is a complete full-duty oil. It meets 
T 

ALL these lubrication needs of your engine: 


1 CONTROLS CARBON—keeps 2 CONTROLS OXIDATION — 3 RESISTS HEAT—lasts long. 4 PROVIDES CORRECT OILY 


hard carbon deposits from 
piling up in your cylinders. 
With Mobiloil, you lose less 


keeps your valves from gum- 
ming and sticking, and your 
oil system from clogging up. 
Mobiloil controls oxidation. 


With the high speeds of mod- 
ern fast driving Mobiloil does 
not “use-up” quickly. With 
Mobiloil you use less oil. 


CHARACTER — efficiently lu- 
bricates every moving part. 
With Mobiloil, you hold 
down wear in your engine. 


power through carbon. 


If any one of these properties is lacking in the oil you use, or in the wrong proportion for your engine, 

that oil is a DEFICIENT oil. Mobiloil is a full-duty oil because it is made by an experienced technical staff 
« & : 

not excelled ~ Ay ‘ OR * in the oil world, by oil chemists who are widely experienced in the 


selection of the world’s best crudes, by lubrication engineers who have made a de- 


4 


tailed study of the engine of your car. The grade of Mobiloil recommended for your 


Ask here 
” GhR6OKee 


pian 


Mobiloil ; 


engine on the famous Mobiloil Chart is a genuine full-duty oil for that engine. 


Mobiloil is MADE by the Vacuum Oil Company. 
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Why Fit Your Business 
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to an Accounting Machine 


when you can getan Accounting Machine 


VERY BUSINESS man knows the 
old formula for buying an accounting machine. 
First you listened to salesmen... and waded 
through a welter of claims ... and selected a 
machine you thought would serve. But then the 
real work began. You had to hook it up with 
your other office equipment... or change this 
and alter that to fit. 

It was a perplexing and wasteful process . . . now 
completely out-of-date, thanks to Remington 
Rand. Remington Rand answered the question 
of the right machine in the right way. Not by 
trying to harness your business to any one make 
of accounting equipment. But by selecting from 
all types of accounting machinery the equipment 


that is fitted to your business. 


Only Remington Rand can do this. For only 


Remington Rand has mobilized in one business 


service the leading makers of each class of ac- 
counting machinery . . . offering 72 separate 
machines to choose from. Today you can call in 
a Remington Rand Accounting Machine man, 
tell him the result you want, and leave the means 


of achieving that result entirely in his hands. 


For, having no one machine to sell, his advice 
is completely impartial. And, having all types to 
choose from, he can select equipment that is 


custom-tailored to your business, 


Remington Rand is accounting machinery’s head- 
quarters. When you deal with headquarters you 
save...in time...uncertainty ...and expensive 
mistakes. Ask about the new Remington Rand 
Budget Buying Plan. Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. Executive Offices, Buffalo, N. Y.... 


Sales offices in all leading cities. 


DALTON ... REMINGTON... POWERS 
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BE SAFE - - - BE MODERN - - WITH SQUARE D 
i  ————— 


“SOLVE THIS VITAL 
PROBLEM FOR US,” 








> 


es». +» SAID A LEADING 
PPB MOTOR CAR BUILDER* 


A“ | 
Square D Alone Succeeded 


Increased production was imperative in this great automobile 
plant. Square D and four other manufacturers were asked to 
design a special convertible power panel that would make 
possible a quick “change-over” in several departments. 


Working against time, on a problem that presented many un- 
usual difficulties, Square D again triumphed. Its power panel 
was accepted .. . and has proved its worth in long service. 


Experience was responsible for this success. Square D devel- 
oped the first convertible power panel . . . just as it has been 
first with many other electrical safety products. 


The entire Square D organization is pledged never to lose 
sight of its only purpose ... that of dependable and unfailing 
service to industry. 


SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


FACTORIES AT: DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND., AND MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
SQUARE D COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


Branch Offices: Toronto, Montreal (171) 


(*Manufacturer's name on request) 





Switch and —— Division, Square D Makes a eines ror ond Division, 
Industrial ects COM PL ETE Lin e of Automatic Storters 
Meter Service Switches Combination Starters (Automatic 
SQUARE- Duct (the rigid suspension Electrical Control Starters with Motor var epee 
EW se ie ding A and Equipment lea oe of 
r 
Fuse Cabinet Specialty Division, Peru, Indiana inka tsut aoe 


Magnetic Contactors 
Disconnect Switches 
Pressure Switches — Float Switches 


Outdoor Meter Boxes 
Voltage Testers 
Meter Service Breakers 


Special Electrical Devices 
Special Porcelain Products 
Porcelain Insulators 








2.2 &:-3 Ss ores CES 
Atlanta Baltimore Little Rock Los Angeles 
Boston Buffalo Milwaukee 
Chicago Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Cleveland New York 
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Denver Detroit ittsburgh ortlan 
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| high-minded” Democrat who directs party poli- 
cies, hence is usually “regular,” a politician 
who did not flinch at making enemies of such 
influential tycoons as Oilmen Doheny and 
Sinclair. 

Because of his greater interest in national 
affairs than in Montana affairs, observers ex- 
pect he may have a hard fight for re-election. 
His term expires in 1931.—Eb. 


—_©———_ 


SAFEWAY’S Halliburton 
Sirs: 
. . . In the first place I am a resident of No. 


sided in Los Angeles practically all of my life. 
Your Circulation Department has my Los An- 
geles address. I am the President of the South- 
west Air Fast Express and not J. C. Halliburton 
as published in your magazine (June 16). 

The Southwest Air Fast Express represents 
an investment of slightly over $1,300,000 and 
my personal investment only amounts to about 
$750,000, which is considerably less than my 
average yearly income during the last 12 years. 

My income has not been wholly from oil 
royalties but rather from royalties from inven- 
tions, and my inventions have not been re- 
stricted solely to the oil industry, but also in- 
clude different mechanical and electrical devices 
that are manufactured by the General Electric 
and Westinghouse Corporations, and I also de- 
rive an income from banking, real estate, depart- 
ment stores, automobile business, manufacturing 
and many other enterprises. 

I have not sunk a lot of money in the South- 
west Air Fast Express or in anything else, and 
for your information I could dispose of my inter- 
est in the Southwest Air Fast Express for a nice 
promt. ... 





Erte P. HALLIBURTON 
Duncan, Okla. 


A 
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Chicago Sanitary Indictments 
Sirs: 

Your issue of June 9, p. 16, contains the 
following: 

“In Chicago, President Edward Joseph Kelly 
and five members of his South Park Commis- 
sion were indicted last week for conspiring to 
defraud the Sanitary District of $5,000,000 in 
public monies.’ 

Please advise me immediately upon what in- 
formation the item above quoted was published. 
. . . You are advised the matter in question is 
not only erroneous but is libelous as well, so far 


as I am concerned. 
M. L. Icor 
South Park Commissioner 

Chicago, Ill. 

The politicians indicted with President 
Kelly were not members of the South 
Park Commission but five trustees of the 
Sanitary District. Also indicted were 
Timothy J. Crowe, past president of the 
District, and three onetime District em- 
ployes.—Eb. 
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TWO ESSENTIAL TOOLS 
OF EFFICIENCY 


" The quest for tools of efficiency with which to 
Without them eliminate expense and gain expediency in busi- 


ness will never end. 


your desk equipment Today, business has arrived at the point of 
is incomplete “two phone efficiency”. 


One telephone system for outside communi- 
cation—the other a private dial system for interior communication only. 
Each supplements the other. Each performs a duty which can be expressed 
only in terms of economy and greater convenience. 


For interior communication, no system has served Industry more success- 
fully than Strowger P-A-X—now in use in more than 2000 leading Ameri- 
can business organizations. This automatic interior telephone system gives 
unfailing service, instantly, simply with a single turn or two of the dial. it 
renders valuable assistance to an executive in guiding his organization. 


Strowger P-A-X, installed as an independent automatic interior telephone system, will: 





Keep rented telephones free at all times for outside calls. G| Reduce the number In answer to the modern vogue for 
of unauthorized personal calls. GO| Reduce telephone rentals. QO] Enable your color the popular Monophone may 
operator to give proper attention to personal service. QO] Provide a double track now be had, not only in black, but 
means of communication, permitting callers over your city lines to wait while infor- also in a variety of beautiful colors. 
mation is secured over the P-A-X. Made of solid colored synthetic resins 


What Strowger P-A-X can do for your business can be easily determined by our representa- with chromium or gold plated fittings. 


tive who will gladly call and make a survey of your requirements. Bulletin 1026, giving further 
details, will be given you upon request. : 


STROWGER;SUTOMAT 


DIAL SYSTEMS 
INCLUDE: 


Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Systems 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems—(Strowger P-A-X) 

Code Signal Systems (Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems 
Tele-Chec Systems (for Theatres) | Watchmen's Supervisory Systems 
Railway Communication Equipment 
Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 
Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


— Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES —Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: NewYork: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 
GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: IN CANADA—Independent Sales & Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver: IN AUSTRALASIA—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: IN JAPAN—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 
London: Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM IS ORGANIZED TO GIVE CONSTANTLY IMPROVED SERVICE... 
ACCURATE, EASY TO USE 


QUICK, 








What you want of the telephone... 
it is our business to give 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Wuen you order a telephone, you want it put in 
promptly. During the last five years the average length 
of time needed to have a telephone installed has been 
cut nearly in half. 

You want quick and accurate service, free from 
trouble. Good as the service was five years, ago, today 
there are a third less troubles per telephone. During 
this same period there have been marked increases in 
the already high percentage of perfectly transmitted 
conversations. 

When you make a toll call, you want a prompt, clear 
connection. Five years ago 70 per cent of all toll and 
long distance calls were handled while the calling per- 
son remained at the telephone. Today all but a 
very small per cent are handled this way. 

The Bell System is organized to give constantly 





improved service. Several thousand persons in the 
Bell Laboratories are engaged in research that im- 
proves the material means of telephony. The Western 
Electric Company, with plants at Chicago, Kearny,N. J., 
and Baltimore, specializes in the manufacture of pre- 
cision telephone equipment of the highest quality. From 
its warehouses all over the country, it supplies the mil- 
lions of delicate parts for Bell System apparatus. 

The operation of the System is carried on by 24 Asso- 
ciated Companies, each attuned to the area it serves. 
The staff of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is continually developing better methods for 
the use of these operating companies. 

Your telephone service today is better than ever 
before. The organized effort of the Bell System is 
directed toward making it even better tomorrow. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Glasses & Dollars 


If Wets waxed optimistic fortnight ago 
because President Hoover publicly pledged 
Dwight Whitney Morrow, Wet Repub- 
lican Senatorial nominee in New Jersey, 
“every support .. . every confidence” in 
the November election, their enthusiasm 
must have been diminished last week by 
two White House events: 1) President 
Hoover had the 1,800 wine glasses belong- 
ing to his official home packed in barrels 
and shipped to storage; 2) he returned 
vigorously to his old thesis that Prohibi- 
tion is only one of many important ele- 
ments in the general crime situation, 
boldly defied a move by Congress to re- 
duce the appropriation for and thus limit 
the scope of his National Law Enforce- 
ment Commission. 

It was easier to put away wine glasses 
than it was to. make Congress like the 
N. L. E,C. Chairman Wickersham had 
asked ‘Congress for another $250,000. to 
carry on his Commission’s inquiry into all 
laws for a second year. He had $88,000 
left unexpended out of the first year’s 
allowance. The Commission had used 
only $8,000 specifically on Prohibition 
work. The House on a parliamentary 
technicality knocked out all new funds for 
the Commission. In the Senate Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia assaulted the 
N. L. E. C. on the ground that it had 
frittered away time and money, submerged 
Prohibition under a mass of irrelevant 
matters and defied the intention of Con- 
gress. Result: the Senate voted the Com- 
mission only $50,000, ordered that this 
sum and last year’s balance be used exclu- 
sively for Prohibition. 

When President Hoover heard that 
Congress had virtually orphaned his prize 
Commission, he was wroth. To newsmen 
he read a statement in which he said: 

“Nothing indicates the situation better 
than the fact that in the last two years 
there was an increase of persons in Federal 
prisons for serious offenses from 8,400 to 
Over 13,000, whereas in the previous two 
years the increase was from 7,100 to 
8,400. Seventy per cent of these prisoners 
are for other crimes than those arising out 
of Prohibition. .. . 

“With growing crime of all kinds . . . I 
cannot abandon the question for one mo- 
ment or allow the work of this Commis- 
sion to cease. 


“T have no doubt that there are private 
citizens sufficiently anxious for the nation 
to know the whole truth as to what con- 
structive remedies may be suggested by 
so eminent a body of men and women as 
this Commission, that I shall be able to 
secure from private sources the $100,000 








Dana GARDNER Munro 
He can be late in Haiti. 
(See col. 3) 


necessary to carry this work forward to 
completion. . . .” 

Chairman Wickersham called on Presi- 
dent Hoover, came out to announce: 
“We're not quitters.” 

So determined was President Hoover to 
keep the Commission working along the 
broad track of all crime, to prevent its 
specialization on Prohibition, that House 
leaders scurried about in search of a par- 
liamentary trick whereby the N. L. E. C. 
might in the end get $250,000 with no 
strings attached. : 

@ President Hoover went for the week- 
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end to his Rapidan camp, saw his wife for 
the first time in three weeks. She told him 
her sprained back was making steady im- 
provement. 

@ Signed by the President was a bill to 
reorganize the Federal Power Commission. 
He immediately began to cast about for 
five good men to replace the three mem- 
bers of his cabinet who composed this 
small but potentially important agency. 
@ Dwight Whitney Morrow, Ambassador 
to Mexico, called on President Hoover be- 
fore returning temporarily to his post at 
Mexico City. He urged the President to 
visit Mexico this summer. The President 
said he would think about it. 

@ President Hoover signed a resolution, 
backed by the American Legion, providing 
for a commission of six Cabinet members, 
four Senators, four Representatives, to 
study the problem of conscripting wealth 
and industry, as well as soldiers in time of 
war. Purpose: to take private profits out 
of war. 


THE CABINET 


Minister to Haiti 


The island Republic of Haiti is moun- 
tainous, suited to guerrilla revolutions. It 
is tropical, suited to a lazy, roistering 
populace. Towering on bold Cap Haitien, 
the citadel La Ferriére (built under the 
lash of black King Henri Christophe, who 
reigned from 1811 to 1820) stands sole 
witness to the potentialities of organized, 
industrious Haiti citizens. Since the time 
of King Christophe, especially since 1915 
when the U. S. assumed responsibility for 
quelling wholesale murders in Haiti, noth- 
ing, not even U. S. Marines, has made the 
Haitians a nation worthy of La Ferriére. 
Last year President Hoover thought that 


_ something more should be done. He sent 


one more commission to investigate 
Haitian conditions. Its recommendation: 
withdrawal of U. S. paternal offices, restor- 
ation of national status. 

Last week the President of the U. S. 
appointed a Minister to Haiti. He is Dana 
Gardner Munro, 38, studious son of that 
scholarly father, Princeton’s Professor of 
Medieval History, Dr. Dana Carleton 
Munro. Young Minister Munro is an en- 
gaging, gentle diplomat, chief of the De- 
partment of State’s Division of Latin- 
American Affairs, author of an authorita- 
tive book on Central America. 

That Minister Munro ought to get on 
well with his easy-going tropical hosts is 
suggested by a story told on him in Wash- 
ington. Invited to dinner at the White 
House, he and Mrs. Munro arrived 30 
min. late, were advised by Chief Usher 
Ike Hoover to dine elsewhere. On another 
occasion, dilatory Dana Munro arrived 
late with a speech-of-state which he had 
prepared for the President to deliver. 
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THE CONGRESS 


The Senate Week 


Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Passed the bill reducing passport re- 
newals to $2, original passports to $5; sent 
it to the President. 
@ Passed a bill assuring female suffrage to 
the territory of Hawaii, concerning which 
existing law was ambiguous; sent it to the 
President. 
@ Adopted a resolution instructing the 
War Department to lease Muscle Shoals 
power to municipalities as well as to power 
companies; sent it to the House. 
@ Passed the second deficiency bill; sent 
it to conference. 
@ Passed the bill to purchase the Voll- 
behr collection of Incunabula (see p. 17); 
sent it to the President. 
@ Confirmed the nomination of Dana 
Gardner Munro to be Minister to Haiti 
(see p. 15). ; 
The House Week 


Work done. The House of Repre- 
sentatives last week: 
@ Passed a bill creating an air mail flyers’ 
medal of honor; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Passed a bill authorizing erection of a 
tablet at Annapolis commemorating the 
Navy officers & men lost on the submarine 
S-4; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Passed a bill providing that the Gov- 
ernment shall bear 58% of the operating 
expenses of the Federal Farm Loan Board; 
sent it to conference. 
@ Received back from the President, with 
his veto, the World War Veterans’ Relief 
Bill (see col. 3). 
@ Passed (365 to 4) another World War 
Veterans’ Relief Bill; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Agreed to the Conference report on the 
Rivers & Harbors Bill; sent the bill to the 
President. 
@ Adopted a joint resolution instructing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to print spe- 
cial reports on: 1) The diseases of cattle ; 
2) The diseases of the horse; sent it to the 
Senate. 








Makings of the 72nd (Cont.) 


Regular Republican voters in North 
Dakota—once a breeding ground for po- 
litical insurgency and the Non-Partisan 
League—went to the primary polls last 
week and renominated their three Con- 
gressmen: Olger B. Burtness (First Dis- 
trict), Thomas Hall (Second District), 
James Herbert Sinclair (Third District). 

Also renominated by the widest major- 
ity in the State’s history was Republican 
Governor George F. Shafer. 

The voting was a rout for the Non- 
Partisan League’s Congressional candi- 
dates. In the third district Arthur Clarence 
Townley, the League’s founder but lacking 
its endorsement, ran a poor third as a lone 
Wet. 

Also defeated by the preponderantly 
Lutheran electorate was a proposition to 
let cinema houses stay open on Sunday. 








Respite 

With the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act 
safely on the statute books, its Senate 
co-author, Reed Smoot, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, last week departed 





SENATOR SMOOT 


“T’ll marry no woman I haven't asked to 
marry me.” 


from Washington for a rest and “a bit 
of golf’ at Provo, Utah, his home. Before 
going Senator Smoot arose in the Senate 
Chamber to announce: 

“I have made arrangements to leave 
Washington this afternoon. In so doing I 
desire to leave my vote with the Senator 
from Indiana (Republican Leader Wat- 
son) and authorize him to pair me upon 
legislation as he knows I would vote. 

“T have never before had a pair. This 
is the very first time. I do it now because 
I feel I ought to have a change... . I 
have been absent from the Chamber, Mr. 
President, only for nine days during my 
service of nearly 28 years. I feel a little 
exhausted now—more so than when I 
stood on the floor of the Senate for ten 
hours a day, week in and week out... .” 

Courteously arose Senator Harrison, 
sharp opponent of Senator Smoot on tariff 
matters, but his warm friend otherwise, 
and boomed to the Chamber: “I know that 
no other Senator is entitled to rest more 
than he. The Senator can have my pair 
any time I am on the other side of the 
question.” 

After Senator Smoot had left town, his 
friends heard reports that he, a widower 
of a year, a great-grandfather, No. 3 man 
in the Mormon Church, was to be married 
again in Salt Lake City, spend his honey- 
moon in Honolulu. Questioned in Chicago 
about the report Senator Smoot declared: 

“T’ll marry no woman I haven’t asked 
to marry me and I haven't asked any 
woman to marry me. I’m weary of hav- 
ing this question put to me. I'll not say 
I’m going to Utah to marry and I'll not 
say I’m not going to Utah to marry. When 
I get ready to marry I’ll be only too glad 
to tell the world about it.” 


Pension Beginnings 

The U. S. Government last week aban- 
doned the 1917 policy of compensating 
only World War veterans disabled in mili- 
tary service and prepared to make a large 
and significant shift to a pension system 
of the sort that has followed every other 
war. This fundamental change was ac- 
companied by a thumping veto from Presi- 
dent Hoover and much wild and excited 
legislative scrambling, with the Senate in 
open defiance of the President and the 
House bowing to his will. 

Compensation Plan. When the U. S. 
entered the War, President Wilson inaugu- 
rated the war risk insurance system as a 
means of avoiding the kind of pension 
payments which were such a scandal after 
the Civil War. In 1919 was inaugurated 
the system of compensating those actually 
disabled in War service. Veterans’ or- 
ganizations proudly disapproved of any 
pension system and the whole structure 
of governmental aid was built away from 
that old practice. On the ‘theory that they 
would never be pensioned, veterans de- 
manded and received from Congress a 
Bonus which was called “adjusted com- 
pensation.” The word “pension” was in 
disrepute. 

As time passed veterans began to fall 
ill from disabilities really contracted in 
War service. The compensation laws were 
constantly revised and relaxed to include 
them in Federal aid. Soon developed cases 
of men whose service disability was ques- 
tionable. Congress thereupon declared that 
any veteran taken ill before 1925 should 
be presumed to have contracted his dis- 
ability from the War seven years before. 
Despite this legal stretching, the system 
remained one of compensation and not 
of pension. 

Pension Demand. After 1925, War 
veterans became disabled and destitute in 
civil life but could receive no aid from the 
Government because the period of pre- 
sumption had run against them. As their 
numbers grew, politicians became inter- 
ested in them. Demand for an old-fash- 
ioned pension system which would care for 
these disabled in civil as well as military 
life arose. Last April the House in a reck- 
less mood passed a bill to advance the 
date of presumption of World War dis- 
ability to Jan. 1, 1930 (Timer, May s). 
Fortnight ago the Senate passed (66-to-6) 
the same bill over the protests of Presi- 
dent Hoover, Secretary Mellon and Gen- 
eral Hines, director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. Theoretically the measure was 
still a compensation for War disability; 
practically it was a headlong plunge to 
pensions for veterans disabled in civil 
life. Under it a veteran stricken with 
gout on Dec. 31, 1929 would be compen- 
sated equally with a soldier who lost his 
legs in the first week of fighting. In the 
debate Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, an 
A. E. F. veteran who opposed the Bonus, 
boldly declared that he was ready now to 
shift the whole governmental aid policy 
to a pension basis. 

Senator Watson, the Republican leader, 
sweated long but in vain to induce the 
Senate to accept President Hoover’s views. 
He found he was dealing with politicians 
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whose minds were riveted on the soldier 
vote in their States this year. Frank was 
his statement: “I know the Senate will 
not adjourn until this bill is passed and 
you could not drive the House out of 
Washington until it provides pension legis- 
lation.” 

“Just Bad Legislation.” President 
Hoover was thoroughly aroused against 
the pension measure. His objection was 
not so much to the shift from compensa- 
tion to pensions as it was to the discrim- 
inating way in which Congress proposed 
the change. His displeasure was unmasked 
when at a press conference he denounced 
the measure as “just bad legislation.” 

Taxpayers v. Soldiers. With a veto 
certain, Speaker Longworth began to 
scurry about the House corridors lining 
up Republican votes to sustain it. Said he 
to one and all: “There are more taxpayers 
than soldiers.” Representative Johnson, 
chairman of the House Veterans’ Commit- 
tee, hastily whipped together a substitute 
pension bill which Speaker Longworth said 
would be passed “within an hour.” De- 
clared the House Republican leaders 
jointly: “There will be no adjournment 
of the Congress until final enactment of 
veterans’ legislation.” 

“Repugnant Task.” Next day Presi- 
dent Hoover returned the first pension bill 
to the House without his approval. Said 
he in his veto message: 

“One of the most repugnant tasks is to 
disapprove measures intended to benefit 
our sick and disabled men... . But I 
want a square deal between veterans—not 
unjust discriminations between special 
groups, and I do not want wasteful or 
unnecessary expenditures. . . . This mea- 
sure is a radical departure . . . into the 
field of pension to men who have incurred 
disabilities . . . having no valid relation 
to their military service. . . . The legal 
‘presumption’ [of War disability up to 
193¢] is not a physical possibility and 
constitutes a wholly false and fictitious 
basis for legislation in veterans’ aid. 

“The spectacle of the Government prac- 
ticing subterfuge to say that what did not 
happen in the War did happen in the War 
impairs the integrity of the Government 
and undermines the morale of all the 
people. 

“The first [injustice of this bill] is to 
place men disabled in civil life since the 
War upon the same basis as the men who 
were wounded in battle and suffered the 
exposures of the trenches. . . . There is 
no provision in this bill against men of 
independent means claiming benefits from 
the Government for disabilities arising 
from civil life. . . . This bill contemplates 
compensation of some misconduct disa- 
bilities [venereal diseases] the whole con- 
ception of which must be repugnant to 
decent family life. ... The bill in a 
wasteful and extravagant manner goes far 
beyond the financial necessities of the 
situation . . . will cost $110,000,000 the 
first year... increase to $235,000,000. 
. . . These costs are beyond the capacity 
of the Government without increased tax- 
ation, i: .. . 

“Even if I were able to overlook these 
burdens, for monetary considerations are 


indeed secondary, I cannot overlook the 
discriminations and injustices which this 
legislation creates, together with its failure 
to meet the rez! need that exists today 
among our veteruns in a fundamental and 
sound manner.” 

Veto Sustained. Without a moment’s 
hesitation the House sustained (188-to- 
182) the President’s veto and just 40 min- 
utes later passed (365-to-4) and sent to 
the Senate a substitute pension bill which 
it knew President Hoover would approve. 

New Bill. This new measure was in 
principle the same as the vetoed one, ex- 
cept on a smaller scale. Its first year 
cost would be $50,000,000 instead of 
$110,000,000. Its top pension to a veteran 
totally disabled in civil life would be $40 
per month, as compared with $200 paid as 
compensation to a veteran totally disabled 
by the War.’ The period-of-presumption 
idea was done away with entirely, the 
Government pensioning War veterans 
frankly on their civil disability. A veteran 
would have to be 25% disabled to begin 
drawing the minimum pension ($12 per 
month). Any disease or ailment would 
make a veteran eligible for a pension. 

When the Senate received the House 
bill, its Finance Committee summoned 
General Hines, who approved the measure 
with the inference that President Hoover 
would do likewise.. But at the risk of in- 
curring another veto Democratic Senators 
began to agitate for an increase in the 
maximum pension rate to $60 with pro- 
portionate increases down the scale which 
would double the initial expense of the 
whole legislation. 
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Gutenberg Bible, 
Spanish Jewskin 


When last week, the Senate voted as 
the House had done (Time, June 23) to 
spend $1,500,000 of the public money for 
the Vollbehr Collection of Incunabula, 
many a U. S. citizen wondered what ‘‘Voll- 
behr” and “Incunabula” might be. Citizens 
who inquired of their local librarians or 
other authorities, learned the following: 

Vollbehr is eccentric German tycoon— 
Dr. Otto H. F. Vollbehr, onetime chemist, 
onetime China sugar trader. Injured in a 
Turkish railroad accident, he was advised 
to adopt a hobby to aid his recuperation, 
chose collecting European books printed 
before 1500 A. D. 

Incunabula are literally ‘‘cradle- 
books,” published in the infancy of print- 
ing. First and most famed of Incunabula 
are the Gutenberg Bibles, printed in and 
after 1456. A Gutenberg Bible is in Dr. 
Vollbehr’s collection; there are 3,000 
other items, including the first cookbook, 
the first book on music, the first on sur- 
gery, etc., etc. Also, there is a book bound 
in the skin of a Spanish Jew persecuted for 
religious heresy, and many another curio. 

The collection came to the U. S. on the 
invitation of Chicago’s Cardinal Munde- 
lein who wanted his guests at the 1926 
Eucharistic Congress to see it. After the 
Congress, Dr. Vollbehr took his books on 
the road, showed them in many U. S. 
cities with great pomp & circumstance, 
hoped to sell them to a college or tycoon. 


He then valued them—and so did other 
experts—at $3,000,000. He sold 400 du- 
plicates to the late Henry E. Huntington 
for $1,250,000. The last Gutenberg Bible 
sold (by Dr. Abraham S. Wolf Rosenbach 
to Mrs. Edward Stephen Harkness) 
brought the thumping price of $120,000. 

At last, despairing of finding anyone 
willing to pay its acknowledged worth, 
Showman Vollbehr offered the collection 
to the U. S. Government for the Library 
of Congress. Said he in effect: “I cut the 
price in half. Let the U. S. donate $1,500.- 
ooo. Then I will donate $1,500,000.” 

So impressed were Congressmen that 
the bill to purchase the Incunabula passed 
the House without a dissenting vote. In 
the Senate, Massachusetts’ Gillett was the 
only possible obstacle. He said: “Great 
museums and libraries and collections of 
pictures and jewels have in the past been 
purchased by monarchs, who have thereby 
made their cities celebrated. . . . In this 
country that has always been left to 
private individuals. ... But I have no 
doubt this expenditure will not only give 
us some of the rarest and most splendid 
books in the world but will also stimulate 
prospective donors. . . . / And so, although 
I think the precedent a bad one, I will not 
object to the passage of the bill.” 


TRANSPORTATION 
Safe for 183 Years 


A statistic of last week: 

“One passenger could travel 32,000 
times around the earth, 25,000 mi. each 
circuit, without accidental death, traveling 
continuously at the rate of 50 mi. an hour 
for more than 183 years.” 

Enunciator of this reassuring sentence 
was President Arthur Williams of , the 
American Museum of Safety. His author- 
ity was an Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion report that 118 of the 157 Class I 
railroads of the U. S. last year carried 
148,379,000 passengers more than eight 
billion passenger miles without a single 
passenger fatality. Another set of I. C. C. 
statistics to which Mr. Williams called 
attention proved that all 157 Class I rail- 
roads have cut their casualty list 61° in 
the last seven years during the life of the 
Museum of Safety. 

Occasion for this pointing-with-pride 
was the Museum’s annual presentation of 
medals to U. S. railroads which establish 
the best yearly records for safe operation. 
In the staid Union League Club, Manhat- 
tan, President Williams passed to Alfred 
Emanuel Smith (Museum director), who 
passed them on to company officials, 
medals as follows: 

1) Gold, to the Oregon Short Line (unit 
of Union Pacific), winner of group A 
(operating over 10,000,000 locomotive mi. 
annually). Last year Union Pacific won 
group A. 

2) Silver, to Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Co. (also a Union 
Pacific line), winner of group B (operating 
between 1,000,000 and 10,000,000 locomo- 
tive mi.). 

3) Bronze, to Nevada Northern Rail- 
road Co., winner of group C (operating 
less than 1,000,000 locomotive mi.). 
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PROHIBITION 
Dry Transfer 

After an effort of eleven years (to the 
day), and with no great regrets, the Treas- 
ury Department last week passed national 
Prohibition enforcement over to the De- 
partment of Justice. Attorney General 
William DeWitt Mitchell, as enforcer-in- 
chief of the Volstead Act, thus became the 
Dry Hope of Prohibitors, including Presi- 
dent Hoover, who believed that only by 
effective co-ordination, under one head, of 
investigation and prosecution of liquor 
violators could the law be fully enforced 
(Trme, Jan. 27). The Secretary of the 
Treasury retained his pre-Prohibition pow- 
ers over permits for industrial alcohol. 
When his Treasury post of Prohibition 
Commissioner vanished under the new law, 
James Maurice Doran, chemist, became 
Commissioner of Industrial Alcohol in the 
Treasury Department. 

The Dry enforcement transfer was at 
first more theoretical than physical, with 
little or no shuffling about between offices. 
So crowded already was the main Depart- 
ment of Justice building that the new Pro- 
hibition bureau was retained in its old 
headquarters in the Southern Railway 
building on Pennsylvania Avenue. About 
2,700 Dry agents and clerical employes 
were shifted to the Department of Justice 
payrolls, whereas 1,700 others were left 
with the Treasury to watch for industrial 
alcohol leaks. Of the 1931 Dry Appropric- 
tion, available July 1, the Justice Depart- 
ment took $9,000,000, the Treasury kept 
54,500,000. 

Directly in charge of Dry work under 
Enforcer-in-Chief Mitchell, was Assistant 
Attorney General Gustav Aaron Young- 
quist (successor to famed Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt). When he came into office 
last year from the attorney generalship of 
Minnesota, this quiet, practical, tight- 
mouthed man declared: “I’m a Dry but 
not a fanatic.” Responsible for actual Dry 
enforcement under Assistant Attorney 
General Youngquist was Amos Walter 
Wright Woodcock, appointed director of 
Prohibition fortnight ago.* 

Director Woodcock was ready to move 
into his new offices on the fifth floor of 
the Southern Railway building (Commis- 
sioner Doran was two floors below him). 
Aged 46, bachelor, Methodist, Lieutenant 








*Political punsters and cartoonists opened their 
birdbooks to amplify their knowledge of the 
bird (Philohela Minor) whose name Commission- 
er Woodcock bears. An upland species of snipe, 
highly prized by sportsmen and epicures, the 
woodcock has a long, long bill and practically no 
tail at all. Its plumage is heavily mottled— 
brown, black, buff, grey—protective coloration 
for thickety ground. It can thrive only in wet 
(or at least moist) places, where it can probe 
for worms without bending or breaking its bill. 
That it may spy its enemies while it feeds, its 
eyes—large, nearsighted, goggling—are close 
together near the top of its head. Found from 
Nova Scotia to British Columbia, it is migratory, 
a fly-by-night beneath Spring and Autumn 
moons. Sportsmen find it hard to hit because of 
its erratic, dodging flight. But, foolish, it 
seldom flies far. Clumsy gunners can some- 
times flush and shoot at the same woodcock 
a half-dozen times. The female is larger than 
the male. Parent woodcock often carry their 
young clutched between their thighs (second- 
joints) when seeking fresh feeding grounds. 








Colonel in the A. E. F. with a reputation 
as a hard drill master, able lawyer, Direc- 
tor Woodcock had served eight years as 
U. S. District Attorney at Baltimore. His 
home is at Salisbury on Maryland’s “East- 














Keystone 


Dry CureF Woopcock 


The Attorney General: “There will con- 
tinue to be grave deficiencies in 
enforcement.” 


ern Shore.” Tall and thin with sharp 
aggressive features, he believes in Prohibi- 
tion with all his heart. He was at first 
reluctant to take this new post, but when 
his Dry friends coaxed him into it, he 
promised ‘fair, honest, decent enforce- 
ment with due regard to the Bill of 
Rights.” 

Baltimore citizens wondered what Di- 
rector Woodcock would do about their— 
and his—soaking Wet city. Speakeasies in 
Baltimore have run openly and in great 
numbers for years. Good domestic gin, 
most popular drink, sells for $1 per pint. 
Maryland moonshiners supply the city 
with a fair grade of whiskey while the best 
drug store rye (cut) can be freely obtained 
for $5 per pint. Good beer is to be had 
from Pennsylvania at 35 cents the glass. 
There is little or no homebrewing because 
the liquor market is too wide open. Chesa- 
peake Bay shipping provides wealthy Wets 
with expensive foreign goods. As U..S. 
attorney Mr. Woodcock used to leave his 
apartment on Charles Street every eve- 
ning at 10 o'clock, walk to the corner drug 
store, toss down a milk shake, Coca Cola 
or lime phosphate. Once he set Baltimore 
tongues to wild wagging by escorting Mrs. 
Willebrandt to the opera. He failed to 
convict John Philip Hill, flagrantly Wet 
onetime Congressman, for public home- 
brewing in Baltimore. 

Drys throughout the land last week were 
on the alert for any change of policy in- 
cident to the transfer. They thought they 
detected a suggestion of some such shift 
in a statement by Attorney General Mitch- 
ell which seemed to echo the recom- 
mendations of George Woodward Wicker- 
sham, Chairman of the National Law En- 


forcement Commission, for a more marked 
division of enforcement responsibility be- 
tween the states and the U. S. Said Mr. 
Mitchell: 

“It will be the aim of the department 
to encourage greater activity and effective- 
ness on the part of the state and local 
governmental agencies in enforcing the 
liquor laws. . . . It was not contemplated 
that the Federal Government would as- 
sume the entire burden of enforcement . . . 
or create an enormous police force. 
True, there is no legal way of compelling 
state legislatures to enact enforcement 
statutes or to compel state authorities to 
aid in enforcement. . . . In those states 
which have repealed enforcement statutes 
and whose authorities do not perform a 
proper share of the work, there will con- 
tinue to be grave deficiencies in enforce- 
ment. Where such conditions exist, they 
are a matter of choice with the states. . . .” 

Attorney General Mitchell’s language 
appeared to shift the emphasis of the 
Wickersham view from the duty of states 
to help enforcement to a rationalized form 
of responsibility whereby each state would 
get the kind of enforcement it was ready 
to give. Drys were told, in effect, they 
could hardly expect better enforcement in 
Wet states. Many a Wet wondered 
whether this policy, if it was a policy, 
would be extended to its logical conclusion 
of letting Wet states stay Wet. Although 
the Justice Department shied away from 
formulating any specific division of en- 
forcement responsibilities, it apparently 
meant to confine its activities to inter- 
state liquor shipments and large illicit 
plants, leaving states to deal with petty 
‘leggers and the Treasury to cope with 
alcohol diversion (under Commissioner 
Doran) and smuggling (under the Coast 
Guard and Customs service). 

First Transfer Change: A redistricting 
of enforcement areas from 27 to 12, to 
correspond with the Federal judicial dis- 
tricts, with. a consequent shake-up and 
shift of local Dry administrators. 

cheapie 
Morrow’s March 

At Trenton, N. J. last week a platform 
was being concocted for the State Repub- 
lican Convention by its Resolutions Com- 
mittee. Outside the meeting room in the 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, newsgatherers waited 
excitedly, for in there with the committee- 
men had marched Dwight Whitney Mor- 
row, nominated fortnight ago to run for the 
Senate as a Wet (Time, June 30). Would 
he prevail upon the State Republican 
leaders, traditionally Dry in word if not in 
deed, to make the platform express his 
revolutionary personal views? If he did. 
it would be the first time since the passage 
of the 18th Amendment that its repeal had 
been demanded by any Republican organi- 
zation. 

The buzz of voices ceased in the hotel 
room; the door opened; committeemen 


came out. “Did you... ?” news- 
gatherers asked. “Was the Morrow 
plank ...? Did Mr. Morrow... ?” 


“He laid down the law,” a grinning com- 
mitteeman told them. ‘He insisted that 
the platform be drawn in conformity with 
his Newark speech.” 
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The plank which soon followed was a 
close paraphrase of that speech, only no- 
table omission being Mr. Morrow’s politi- 
cally revolutionary aphorism: ‘Prohibition 
. .. is a question which constantly confuses 
moral principles with the art of govern- 
ment” (Time, May 26). Excerpts from 
the plank: 

“We believe that never has the liquor 
traffic presented a more vital problem to 
government ... that the 18th Amend- 
ment should be repealed and that there 
be substituted for it an Amendment which 
will restore to the States the power to 
determine their policy toward the liquor 
HGS 5" 

Two days later, the New Jersey Demo- 
crats, traditionally Wet, issued their plat- 
form. Said they: “We congratulate our 
opponents upon their public espousal of 
this fundamental Democratic doctrine” 
States’ Rights]. Rev. James K. Shields, 
Superintendent of the New Jersey Anti- 
Saloon League, warned his fellow Drys 
that traditional, militant Wets were not so 
much a danger to their credo as “the 
Morrow type . . . muchmoreto be feared: 
the quiet, dignified, scholarly churchman 
of evangelical persuasion, who never rants 
but nevertheless stands for the action that 
would be fatal to the 18th Amendment.” 


HUSBANDRY 


65c Wheat ; 12c Cotton 


The steady hum of old harvesters and 
new combines sounded last week across 
golden-brown fields of Kansas, greatest of 
wheat states. Every other human activity 
was subordinated to getting in the wheat 
crop. But there was no joy in the harvest. 
Drought and a late cold snap had cut to 
below norraal what was planted last year 
as a record-breaking crop. Wheat was 
selling for less than it had been in 16 
years. The average wagon price in Kansas 
last week was 65c per bu.* 

The new combine, that marvel of agri- 
cultural machinery which cuts and threshes 
the grain in one operation, reduced this 
vear’s field employment to such a point 
that hands were being paid $3 or less 
per day. As the farmer brought in his 
wheat, he was torn between his habit 
of immediate cash sale, regardless of 
price, and the Federal Farm Board’s new 
doctrine of holding for a rising market. 
Many a planter, with his storage bins 
overflowing, piled grain on the ground. 
Railroads, anticipating that the husband- 
man finally would yield to habit, lined 
their sidings throughout the wheat belt 
with empty freight cars to carry the grain 
to terminal markets. Statisticians declared 
Kansas’ wheat crop value this year would 
be $80,000,000, compared to $137,000,000 
last year. 

Because of the depressed wheat price— 
the Chicago price dropped to 87c per bu. 
last week, compared with $1.13 last year 
—all eyes were turned to the Federal 
Farm Board for help. Governor Clyde 





*Kansas farmers declare the cost of producing 
a bushel of wheat is about 8oc, though Wheat 
Farming Corp. contends it can raise wheat 
for 24C. 


Martin Reed of Kansas, alarmed, tele- 
graphed Federal Farm Board Chairman 
Legge as follows: 

“Kansas is facing a catastrophe. . . 
Thousands of wheat growers are facing 





GOVERNOR OF KANSAS 


“.. catastrophe! , 


. . disaster!” 
disaster because of the necessity to part 
with their crop at a price below the cost 
of production. . . . It is common report 
that the Board now owns 50,000,000 
bushels of wheat but the millers and grain 
trade are uncertain when this wheat may 
come back on the market so that it is an 
ever present factor in bearing down the 
current price. 

“T believe the Board could well afford 
to purchase 25,000,000 bushels additional 
or more if necessary at current market 
prices and then announce that the whole 
amount would be withheld from the mar- 
ket for a definite period of time.” 

But Chairman Legge refused to admit 
that a wheat emergency existed, indicated 
he would not follow Governor Reed’s sug- 
gestion. That he was terribly disappointed 
at the failure of his Board to hold up grain 
prices at the first harvest test was plain 
to all who saw him. Later in the week in 
a radio address he turned the subject from 
the Board to the farmers’ organizations, 
declared that only by consolidating all 
their granges and bureaus and clubs and 
societies could husbandmen expect to help 
themselves to better prices. Said he: 
“With farmers organized the adjustment 
of production and marketing would be 
comparatively easy. ... The difficulty 
comes in getting producers to co-operate 
because there is still a great difference of 
opinion as to just how to organize 
farmers.” 

Though the Farm Board would buy 
no more wheat—it is already about $15,- 
000,000 in the red on its current holdings 
—George Sparks Milnor, president of 
Grain Stabilization Corp., the Board’s 
market agency, did declare: 

“The grain trade need have no appre- 
hension of competition from wheat held 


by Grain Stabilization Corp. during the 
coming months when farmers will be 
moving the 1930 crop to market, unless 
in the meantime prices rise to the level 
at which purchases were made [$1.15 to 
$1.18]. In no event will this 1929 stabili- 
zation wheat be thrown on the market in 
a way to depress prices.” 

Cotton. Meanwhile the cotton crop was 
in no better position than wheat. The 
spot price in southern markets last week 
was down to 12c per Ib., 334% under last 
year’s price level. The Farm Board’s new 
Cotton Stabilization Corp., similar to grain 
stabilization, prepared to take over one 
million bales of the 1929 surplus held by 
co-operatives for loans, and thereby com- 
mence its market career with an initial 
loss of $15,000,000 to clear the way for 
the 1930 crop. Last week the first bale 
of the new crop reached the New Orleans 
exchange through the American Cotton 
Co-operative from Starr county, Texas. 

To add to the Farm Board’s other 
troubles a whispering campaign was going 
through the cotton trade, among the same 
Southerners who in 1928 rejected Alfred 
Emanuel Smith because of his religion, to 
the effect that Chairman Legge and Carl 
Williams, the cotton member of the Farm 
Board, were Roman Catholics; that the 
new Cotton Stabilization Corp. was under 
Catholic influence and that only members 
of that faith were being chosen as the 
corporation’s local agents in Southern 
cotton markets.* 

This story, baseless and stupid though 
it might be, was subtly undermining the 
prestige and influence of the Farm Board 
in the cotton belt. 


STATES & CITIES 


Live-at-Home 


To combat agricultural depression and 
the hand-to-mouth cash crop system, 
North Carolina has for months been con- 
ducting what its able Governor Oliver Max 
Gardner calls a “Live-at-Home” campaign. 
The economic theory behind this program 
is that the home-living husbandman raises 
his own food and feed, patronizes local 
production plants, reduces his dependence 
upon extrastate sources of supply. A 
prime feature of the campaign was an 
essay contest among 800,000 North Car- 
olina school children. Last week Governor 
Gardner closed the competition by award- 
ing prizes in the House of Representatives. 

Before him, crowded cheek to jowl, sat 
whites and blacks, men and women, boys 
and girls, for the “Live-at-Home”’ move- 
ment included Negroes. Newsmen re- 
marked with astonishment upon the sudden 
evaporation of race prejudice. Negroes 
spoke from the same rostrum as Governor 
Gardner about the “recovery of their race’s 
self-respect.” Declared Governor Gardner: 

“This is an important day in North 
Carolina history—the date of the Declara- 
tion of Independence of North Carolina 
agriculture. . . . The ‘Live-at-Home’ idea 
is not a fad. We have already gotten out 
of the sentimental stage of talking about 
it. Already its results are apparent... .” 


*Mr. Legge is a Presbyterian. Mr. Williams 
is a Divine Scientist. 
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To Leroy Sossamon, blond and _blue- 
eyed, of Bethel High School and to Ophelia 
Holley, chocolate brown, Governor Gard- 
ner awarded two large identic silver loving 
cups for their prize-winning essays. Then, 


647 persons out of work. By multiplying 
by four, the total unemployment estimate 
for the country at large was secured, sub- 
ject to final correction. County unemploy- 
ment was 1.5%, city unemployment 3%. 





GOVERNOR OF NorTH CAROLINA & FRIENDS 


Other friends warned him not to do it. 


with them, he walked out before the statue 
of Governor Charles Brantley Aycock to 
be photographed. His political friends, sud- 
denly apprehensive, reminded him that no 
southern Governor had ever had his pic- 
ture taken publicly with a Negro, warned 
him that such a photograph would be used 
against him in future campaigns. Un- 
daunted, Governor Gardner ranged the 
black girl on his right and the white boy 
on his left, ordered the photographer to 
proceed. Said he: “If I ever get into 
politics again I'll use this picture for my- 


self.” 
LABOR 
First Figures 

The Census Bureau produced last week, 
from the mountainous data of its national 
canvass last spring, the first large-scale 
figures on current unemployment in the 
U. S. They were the first concrete, de- 
pendable figures to be set beside the 
guesses and estimates made by Adminis- 
tration officials and their critics since the 
first of the year. President Hoover had 
predicted that the “worst effects” of job- 
lessness would be over by May. Secretary 
of Labor Davis had insisted no more than 
three million persons were out of work 
while Wiiliam Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, was declar- 
ing that jobseekers ran above 3,700,000. 
The Census Bureau’s preliminary figure on 
unemployment: 2,298,588 or 2% of the 
total population. 

This figure was arrived at as follows: 
Unemployment statistics for 766 counties 
and 75 cities having a combined popula- 
tion of 29,264,480, or 25% of the total 
estimated U. S. population, showed 574.- 





Declared Secretary of Commerce Lamont: 

“The localities from which these returns 
originate . appear to be a representa- 
tive sampling of the country. The figures 
. . . would indicate much less unemploy- 
ment than was generally estimated. Since 
the time of the census | April, May] there 
has been the usual increase in employment 
in various seasonal occupations.” 

President Green of the A. F. of L. took 
an opposing and much less optimistic view 
of the labor situation and inferentially dis- 
puted the census figures with this declara- 
tion: 

“The hoped-for improvement in unem- 
ployment did not materialize in June. Re- 
ports from trade unions show unemploy- 
ment just as high as in May with 20% 
of the Union membership still out of work. 
The Federation estimate of the total num- 
ber unemployed in May is 3,600,000. This 
figure does not include office workers or 
farm laborers. . . . Our June figures show 
a very serious unemployment situation. 
More than twice as many men are out of 
work this year as in June last year. ; 
Layoffs always come with the summer dull 
season [which] seems to have begun 
earlier than usual.” 

Meanwhile a significant report on pub- 
lic works and their relation to economic 
depression and unemployment was made 
last week by the Committee on Economic 
Changes of President Hoover’s Conference 
on Unemployment, chairmanned by Arch 
Wilkinson Shaw of Chicago and including 
in its membership Owen D. Young (Gen- 
eral Electric), Daniel Willard (Baltimore 
& Ohio), William Green (A. F. of L.), 
Louis John Taber (National Grange), 
Eugene Meyer (onetime member Federal 


Farm Loan Board) and John J. Raskob 
(General Motors, du Pont). Declared the 
committee: 

“Contracts awarded for public works 
and public utilities in the first four months 
of 1930 showed an increase of 30% over 
the corresponding period of 1929. This is 
striking evidence of acceleration.” 

But the committee found that mere in- 
crease in the volume of public works after 
a slump was not the whole solution. Con- 
tinued the report: 

“The amount of public construction to 
influence employment and the trend of 
business in a period of recession is less 
important than the timing of the accelera- 
tion. . . . If properly timed, as the pen- 
dulum of employment starts to swing in 
an unfavorable direction, the influence of 
the prompt expedition of public works is 
effective out of all proportion to its 
ee 

This long-range view by the President’s 
Committee looked to many a political ob- 
server like an oblique endorsement of the 
three unemployment bills which Demo- 
cratic Senator Wagner of New York put 
through the Senate but which have lan- 
guished near to death in the House. The 
suspicion grew in Washington last week 
that the Republican House leaders had 
doomed the three measures largely be- 
cause they bore a Democratic stamp. 

On the theory that President Hoover if 
he chose could secure enactment by the 
House of the Wagner bills, a group of 800 
potent economists and social workers last 
week petitioned the White House to use 
its influence for these measures. Adroitly 
they quoted to the President words of his 
own, uttered in 1921 when he was Secre- 
tary of Commerce, calling for the very 
things now provided in the Wagner bills. 
Said the petition: 

“It would be inexcusable for this coun- 
try to go through another winter—possibly 
rife with all the misery, unrest, and crime 
that go with involuntary unemployment— 
without taking the moderate and soundly 
conceived measures of prevention for 
which provision is made in the three 
Wagner bills.” 

Wagner provisions: 1) a $150,000,000 
fund available for public construction as 
an offset to unemployment; 2) larger, bet- 
ter co-ordinated Federal employment 
agencies; 3) a comprehensive system for 
collecting labor statistics by the U. S. as 
a means of forecasting) employment 
slumps. 


POLITICAL NOTE 
Flag 


Not for some months, except for a local 
radio speech, has the voice of Missouri’s 
white-headed, red-faced, raven-throated 
James A. Reed been heard in the land. 
But last week, on the eve of sailing for a 
European holiday, he emitted one of the 
jibes for which he was long famed as 
Senator and arch-Democrat. Said he: 

“A friend asked me recently if I’d seen 
the new Hoover flag. When I said I 
hadn't, he turned an empty pocket inside 
out and announced: ‘That’s it.’ And that 
is just about it.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Down On Otto 


Chairmanned by ubiquitous Foreign 
Minister Dr. Eduard Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia, the annual conference of the 
“Little Entente’ (Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 








©OP.GA. 


PRIME MINISTER UDRZAL 


The “Lost Lands” want to stay “lost.” 


slavia, Rumania) met last week at Stribske 
Pleso in the Tatra* mountains, resolved 
strongly against the proposed restoration 
of Archduke “Little Otto” of Habsburg as 
King of Hungary (Time, June 2 & g). 

Reason: All the “Little Entente” coun- 
tries received huge slices of Austro-Hun- 
garian territory after the War. All fear 
that a Habsburg restoration would crystal- 
lize Hungarian fighting spirit, result in a 
struggle to regain the “lost lands.” Said 
Vecer, organ of Czechoslovakian Prime 
Minister Udrzal (pronounced Der-jhal) 
last week: 

“The danger of war in middle Europe 
today is far greater than at any time in the 
past ten years.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Sheep Dog at Bay 


Shaggy. clumsy, easy-going sheep dogs 
can put up a terrific fight when attacked 
and every Englishman knows how much 
like a sheep dog is the Rt. Hon. Stanley 
Baldwin, M.P., P.C., whilom Prime Minis- 
ter (1924-29), still Leader of the Conserv- 
ative Party. Last week Mr. Baldwin be- 
gan a political dogfight with two of the 
loudest snarlers in all Britain: the ‘‘Press 
Lords” Viscount Rothermere and Baron 
Beaverbrook, famed ‘“Hearsts of England” 
(Time, Feb. 10). Tooth and nail they 
are fighting to tear leadership of the Con- 
servative Party from Mr. Baldwin. Major 
significance was lent to this combat last 
week when Prime Minister James Ram- 
say MacDonald referred officially in the 


*Name of famed Czechoslovakian motor car. 


House of Commons to “the likelihood 
that we shall face a General Election be- 
fore autumn.” 

In Caxton Hall, London, Mr. Baldwin 
began his fight with a vigor and alertness 
which flabbergasted as much as it pleased 
his friends. As Prime Minister the shaggy 
sheep dog was often lazy, muddling and 
inept—sometimes disgracefully so. Ona 
public platform during the ‘“Lord’s 
Prayer,” he would fiddle with his notes, 
twitch his nose or scratch his ear (instead 
of praying), and later he would cross one 
leg over the other and look bored (in- 
stead of standing on both feet and join- 
ing in “God Save the King’). Indeed as 
Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin resembled 
exactly an amiable sheep dog licking his 
paws, but last week as Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, fighting perhaps for his political life, 
he was magnificent—John Bull at bay. 
He began by revealing that Lord Rother- 
mere has made two demands (as the price 
of support by his Daily Mail and Goliath 
newspaper chain for the Conservative 
Party): 

1) The platform of the Conservative 
Party in the coming Parliamentary cam- 
paign must be submitted to Viscount 
Rothermere. 

2) Assuming a Conservative victory, the 
Viscount must be informed in advance of 
the names of at least eight or ten Con- 
servatives who would hold leading Cabinet 
posts. 

Mad clean through, Mr. Baldwin con- 
trolled his rage, began thus: “There is 
nothing more curious in modern evolution 
than the effect of an enormous fortune 
rapidly made and the control of news- 
papers of your own. It goes to the head 
like wine, and you find attempts made out- 
side journalism to dictate, to domineer, to 
blackmail. 

“Three of the most striking cases are: 
Mr. Hearst in America and Lord Rother- 
mere and Lord Beaverbrook in England. 
Mr. Hearst has tried for years to dominate 











U.& U. 
VISCOUNT ROTHERMERE 
Mr. Baldwin: “We shall see who . 





American politics and has failed every 
time. He asked me to write for his press 
last summer and I declined [cries of 
“Hear! Hear!” from Baldwin sympathiz- 
ers*]. In October he wrote a vicious 
article about me, and at the same time a 
fulsome account of Mr. MacDonald, 
whom he has abused like a pickpocket 
within the last two months.” 

Having called Lord Rothermere a black- 
mailer by implication Mr. Baldwin said 
that ‘a more preposterous and insolent 
demand” than the Press Lord’s ‘“‘was never 
made on the leader of any political party.” 
With rising anger he lumped Baron Beaver- 
brook with Viscount Rothermere, shouted: 
“They desire to dictate the policy of a 
big party, they desire to choose its leader, 
they desire to become Ministers of the 
Crown! 

“We are told that unless we can make 
peace with these noblemen, [their] candi- 
dates are to be run [against Conserva- 
tives] all over the country. A challenge 
has been issued to us. We are told the 
gloves are off! If they are, we shall see 
who has got dirty hands!” 

Significance. In the last election the 
“Press Lords” backed Loser David Lloyd 
George. Next they started a great na- 
tional campaign for “Empire Free Trade” 








*Liberal Leader David Lloyd George refuses 
to write for Mr. Hearst direct, but writes for 
United Feature Syndicate which sells his articles 
to Hearstpapers and others. The Welshman’s 
contract allows him to cancel should he resume 
office, for British Cabinet members may not 
write for papers or magazines. When he first 
left office Mr. Lloyd George could sell a 2,000- 
word article every fortnight through his U. S. 
connection for $2.50 per word. To-day he has 
to be content with about $1.25 per word once a 
month. 

Signor Benito Mussolini is content with even 
less, partly because $1 will buy more in Rome 
than in London, partly because J/ Duce is the 
only head of a State able and up-to-date 
enough to realize that by his pen he can 
acivertise his country abroad and mold public 
opinion in her favor. He alone both rules 
and writes. 
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BARON BEAVERBROOK 


. . has got dirty hands!” 
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(Time, Dec. 2, et seg.). Contributions to 
their campaign fund were handled by 
Treasurer Beaverbrook. Suddenly he 
withdrew from the “United Empire 
Party,” returned all contributions to con- 
tributors (thus leaving Viscount Rother- 
mere: holding an empty bag) and joined 
with Stanley Baldwin on the basis that 
“food taxes,” a major feature of the “Em- 
pire Free Trade” scheme, would be sub- 
mitted to popular referendum by the 
Conservatives if returned to power (TIME. 
March 17). Tiring soon of slow Sheep 
Dog Baldwin, mercurial Baron Beaver- 
brook has recently resumed alliance with 
dynamic Viscount Rothermere. Congenial 
spirits, they hope to cut Mr. Baldwin's 
political throat, seize his party. At the 
Conservative meeting last week one-third 
of the M. P.’s present at one time voted 
against Mr. Baldwin, but after the faithful 
old sheep dog had bayed and barked the 
Conservative sheep plumped unanimously 
for him. 

“T stand where I stood,” said Leader 
Baldwin in conclusion. “The Conserva- 
tive policy will be one of rigid economy. 
We ask for a free hand in the safeguarding 
of industries. Our agricultural policy has 
been favorably received. We stand for the 
close economic unity of the empire. As 
for the Napoleons of Fleet Street, I accept 
their challenge. I call their bluff!” 


St. Paul’s Restored 


Westminster Abbey belongs to the Em- 
pire (even to the world because of its 
“poets’ corner’), but St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is London’s own. Standing in the heart of 
The City, according to legend on the site 
of an ancient Roman temple to Diana, its 
high golden cross is a landmark for 











DEAN WILLIAM RALPH INGE 
He would be knighted but not “Sirred.” 


freighters on the Thames and for tourists 
on Fleet Street. 

Eighteen years ago rumor spread that 
St. Paul’s, like London Bridge, was falling 
down. An elaborate scientific examination 
disclosed and analyzed ominous cracks in 





Sir Christopher Wren’s great and gorge- 
ous dome. For the restoration of St. 
Paul’s more than $2,000,000 in subscrip- 
tions poured in (a great proportion of it 
from the U. S.). Taking its own good 
time, the restoration progressed. The 
great space under the dome was filled 
with scaffolding, and for over five years the 
scaffolding stayed there. Londoners had 
only the vaguest idea of exactly what was 
the matter with St. Paul’s, but when more 
money was needed, more money was forth- 
coming. 

Six months ago the actual work of re- 
construction seemed to be finished. Still 
the enormous grey cloth curtain which for 
so many years had shut off dome and 
crossing from the nave hung in its usual 
place. Disregarding formidable notices: 
PLEASE KEEP OUT! A bold Daily Mail 
reporter ducked under the curtain on a 
voyage of discovery. The great empty 
vault, bare of scaffolding except for a few 
neglected planks, was complete, looked 
exactly as he had remembered it. Some- 
where in the distance one lone carpenter 
was hammering slowly on a board. 

Last week the curtain came down and 
the public swept in. While the choir sang 
and trumpets blew and the organ pealed 
a solemn procession moved up the aisle. 
Proudly at its head in stiff blue suits and 
immaculate collars walked 100 workmen 
who had completed this great task. Fol- 
lowed the Lord Mayor with his sheriffs in 
medieval costume, and 200 bishops. Next 
entered King George and Queen Mary 
who had come in semi-state from Temple 
Bar escorted by the Rt. Hon. The Lord 
Mayor. Behind them with military medals 
on their peaceful white surplices marched 
a delegation of Wartime clergymen. Smil- 
ing down on the whole from balconies 
over the west, south and north doors, were 
the mothers of former choir boys. 

In a stiff embroidered cope the Very 
Reverend William Ralph Inge, “Gloomy 
Dean” of St. Paul’s stood at the chancel 
rail and cried: 

“T bid you welcome to our cathedral 
church of St. Paul on this day of its com- 
pleted restoration, asking you to join me 
in earnest thanksgiving to Almighty God 
who has inspired and guided this work 
through the long years and now has 
brought it to an end.” 

With a scraping of chairs and a rustle 
of dresses, King, Queen, commoners and 
choirboys’ mothers knelt in thankful 
prayer. 

After the ceremony reporters learned 
from the Dean’s office just what the res- 
toration of St. Paul’s had actually been. 
It was limited almost entirely to the great 
pillars supporting the dome. These, under 
Architect Christopher Wren were faced 
with stone but filled with rubble. In two 
centuries the rubble had settled. To 
strengthen the pillars they were given gi- 
gantic hypodermic injections of liquid ce- 
ment under pressure. 

Day after the thanksgiving King- 
Emperor George V made Paul’s Dean a 
Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian 
Order. The Gloomy One intimated that he 
does not choose to be called or addressed 
hereafter as “Sir William’—though he 
gratefully accepted the knighthood. 





Baby Dole 


Hard-squeezed British taxpayers who 
already contribute over $65,000,000 a year 
to the unemployment dole winced as the 
screw threatened to turn again last week. 
A special committee of the potent Trade 
Union Congress, meeting in London, 
blandly manifestoed to the Labor Gov- 
ernment that the dole must be increased 
by paying the unemployed five shillings 
per week for their first child, three shil- 
lings for each succeeding child, from birth 
to the age for leaving school. A joker in 
the bill was the fact that illegitimate as 
well as legitimate children would draw the 
allowance. Agonized Liberal and Con- 
servative editors cried that the measure 
as proposed would enormously increase the 
dole for British taxpayers, “threaten the 
sanctity of the home, and put a premium 
upon promiscuity.” 

Obedient to the Trade Union Congress 
the Labor party, according to announce- 
ments last week, will debate the “baby 
dole” at their October caucus. 


a 
—— 





Lotterist Lucy 

Before her husband's political onslaught 
of last week (see p. 21), Mrs. Stanley 
Baldwin, a comfortable home body and 
next to Royalty the outstanding bazaar- 
opener of the Realm, admitted that she 
had again held a winning ticket in a char- 
ity lottery. 

Mrs. Baldwin’s prize: One quart of milk 
per day for three months. 

Mrs. Baldwin’s most notable previous 
lottery coup (Time, Jan. 21, 1929): for 
sixpence she bought the right to guess the 
names of a boy and a girl doll; guessed 








Mrs. STANLEY BALDWIN 


She won go quarts. 


“Stanley” and “Lucy” (her husband’s 
name and her own), won the dolls which 
had been thus named by the apple-cheeked 
girl in the booth. “I knew you’d guess 
them!” cried she. “We named them ’spe- 
cially in hopes you would.” 
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INDIA 
“No Police Were Touched” 


Three new hospitals were established in 
Bombay last week by followers of St. 
Gandhi to care for bruised’ and wounded 
non-violent demonstrators of whom daily 
scores are beaten by the police. Asked 
why his men appeared to be making no 
more arrests and concentrating on beat- 
ings, Police Commissioner. Dan Healy said 
laconically: “Arrests do no good.” 

Out to witness a mass-beating went Chi- 
cago Daily News’s by- no means squeam- 
ish Correspondent Negley Farson. He 
noted that the first Gandhites to appear 
were ambulance men, stretcher bearers 
with red crosses on their arms. Next came 
the demonstrators for Independence, thou- 
sands of Hindus, scores of Sikhs. Then 
the police charged. All the Hindus seemed 
frightened—as well they might, being com- 
pletely unarmed, knowing they would be 
beaten blue and blacker by police lathis 
(sticks) —but only a handful of the Hin- 
dus broke and ran, while not a Sikh stirred. 
Women, whom the police were ordered not 
to strike, rushed to try and put themselves 
in the way of blows. Correspondent Far- 
son saw one woman hold up her baby and 
endeavor to secure for it a crack on the 
head. When he expressed his horror to 
her through an interpreter she remained 
unmoved, anxious to sacrifice her babe to 
the Cause. 

“It was terrible,” cabled Correspondent 
Farson. “I stood within five feet of the 
Sikh leader as he took the lathi blows. He 
was a short heavily muscled man, like one 
of the old Greek gods. 

“The blows came—he stood straight. 
His turban was knocked off. The long 
black hair was bared with the round top- 
knot. He closed his eyes as the blows fell 
—until at last he swayed and fell to the 
ground. 

“No other Sikhs had tried to shield him, 
but now, shouting their defiance and their 
determination to die rather than move, 
they wiped away the blood streaming from 
his mouth. Hysterical Hindus rushed to 
him bearing cakes of ice to rub the con- 
tusions over his brown eyes. The Sikh 
gave me a bloody smile—and stood up for 
more. 

“For two hours these unbelievable 
scenes went on. Then, at last, came the 
blessed rain, the monsoon, like a healing 
balm. 

“The Sikhs had told the police that if 
the police left first they would leave, too. 
The police did. and at g o’clock the sur- 
vivors of the Sikhs, not one of whom was 
not covered with blood stains and with 
some part or another of his clothes torn, 
led the triumphant procession of Gandhi’s 
non-violent congress followers down the 
streets. 

“The injured in the hospitals must num- 
ber several hundred, some seriously hurt 
from the wounds of lathi blows. No police 
were touched.” 








1000 Reasons 


No ruler of an Indian State, no Indian 
statesman, Indian ecclesiastic or Indian 


businessman of standing came out last 
week in favor of the Simon Report (Time, 
June 30). With virtual unanimity the In- 
dian people, in so far as they are articu- 
late, appeared to reject it. Speaking for 
imprisoned St. Gandhi, who was not al- 
lowed by the British to say anything, Act- 
ing Leader Pandit Motilal Nehru said 
quietly: “We simply shall not pay the 
slightest heed to the Simon Report.” 

In London the press naturally took a 
favorable tone toward Sir John Simon’s 
well meant and laboriously conceived 
recommendations for giving India a mite 
more freedom—all except the Daily Her- 
ald, news organ closest to Prime Minister 
James Ramsay MacDonald. This paper 
recalled that in 1927, when the Simon 
Commission was organized, Scot Mac- 
Donald, then out of office, prophesied: 
“The Simon Report will give 1,000 rea- 
sons for just a little more tutelage.” Ac- 
cording to the Herald this prophecy has 
now been fulfilled. 

Prophet MacDonald, gravely perplexed, 
endeavored to raise the Indian question 
above party lines, called Conservative 
Stanley Baldwin and Liberal David Lloyd 
George into consultation, laid before them 
such ominous statistics as these: 

1) Indian imports of British piece 
goods had fallen in April (the latest month 
for which statistics were available) from 
215,000,000 yards (in April 1929) to 165,- 
000,000 yards. 

2) Some 170,000 bales of cloth made in 
India by British operated mills were piled 
up in Bombay last week because the In- 
dian buyers had refused to take delivery. 

3) Bombay’s great British-owned de- 
partment stores, usually patronized by a 
90% Indian custom, stood virtually empty. 

After the MacDonald-Baldwin-Lloyd 
George conference the London press was 
tentatively informed that, although the 
Simon Report does not mention and is 
clearly opposed to granting India so-called 
“Dominion Status,” the Government con- 
templates “discussing” this concession 
with Indian leaders. 


MALTA 


No Second Canossa 


“The position which has been created 
by the intervention of the Vatican in the 
affairs of Malta” (Time, June 2 et seq.), 
said Prime Minister James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald in the House of Commons last 
week, made it necessary for “His Maj- 
esty’s Government, with considerable re- 
luctance” to “sanction a temporary sus- 
pension of the [ Maltese] constitution.” 

This meant that on the Island of Malta 
the local parliament ceased to exist last 
week and Governor Sir John Du Cane be- 
gan to rule by Royal fiat. In the House of 
Commons Isaac Foot (Liberal) roused 
Catholic indignation by observing: 

“It is perfectly useless for a present- 
day Pope to act like a Pope of the earlier 
days and expect a second Canossa” (i. e. 
expect that George V will do penance be- 
fore Pope Pius XI as Roman Emperor 
Henry IV did penance before Pope Greg- 
ory VII at Canossa, Italy in 1077). 


EGYPT 
King v. Country 


“Won't! Won’t!” was in effect petulant 
King Fuad’s reply when Prime Minister 
Mustapha Nahas Pasha recently asked 
him to sign a bill duly passed by Parlia- 
ment. In defying his Prime Minister, the 
King (a British puppet) was defying 
Egypt. So complete is the Egyptian Par- 
liament’s confidence in Nahas Pasha that 
up to last week not more than three votes 
had ever been cast against his government. 

The bill King Fuad refused to sign 
would have prevented a repetition of the 
1928 coup d’état, when -the puppet mon- 
arch dissolved Parliament and ruled with 
a puppet government headed by Mohamed 
Mahmud Pasha (Time, July 30, 1928). 
Defied, wrathful Nahas Pasha replied to 
his sovereign by resigning and then— 
against all precedent—marched back into 
Parliament and, although no longer Prime 
Minister, asked and received a tempestu- 
ous vote of confidence. 

Four days later King Fuad, after con- 
sulting his British advisers, appointed one 
Ismail Sidky Pasha of the minute Ittihadist 
(pro-Palace) party to be Prime Minister. 
Everyone knew that this cabinet would 
fall the moment Sidky Pasha showed his 
nose in Parliament, but he did not show it. 

Instead the new Prime Minister hastily 
drafted and King Fuad signed a decree 
constituting a second cowp, dissolving 
Parliament until next November, creating 
a dictatorship ad interim. The bill King 
Fuad had previously refused to sign would 
have made it a crime to govern Egypt 
thus by decree, would have rendered the 
new Prime Minister and members of his 
cabinet liable as criminals to crushing fines 
and life imprisonment. Last week though 
cowed into discretion by the imminence of 
British guns, Nahas Pasha embarked upon 
a bold, quasi-revolutionary course. 

Marching en masse to Parliament House 
the wafd deputies and senators found the 
great iron gates locked. “Unlock them!” 
commanded the deputies’ president, a 
wafdist. “So sorry!” apologized the chief 
of the parliamentary police, “but the key 
is lost!” 

“In Parliament’s name,” roared the 
president, “I order you to burst in the 
gates.” Oddly enough the order was 
obeyed. This appeared rather to discon- 
cert the wafdists who trooped in for an 
uneventful session at which the royal de- 
cree dissolving Parliament was read amid 
dead silence. 

Not until a few days later did real 
trouble begin. Some 500 deputies and sen- 
ators met as a self-constituted National 
Assembly, took a solemn oath “to defend 
the Constitution and defend our liberties 
even if it means sacrificing our lives.” 

Cried one deputy, “the people are ready 
to crush the biggest head in this country!” 
—presumably King Fuad’s. In a long and 
passionate oration ex-Prime Minister 
Nahas Pasha sounded unmistakably the 
note that Egypt now faces the supreme 
crisis: King v. Country. “The Constitu- 
tion.” he cried, ‘‘can no longer be allowed 
to remain the plaything of those who wish 
to deprive Egypt of her liberty.” 
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FRANCE 
Tallest 


Vexed by reports that Manhattan’s 
_ Chrysler Building is now ‘“‘World’s Tallest 

Structure,” numerous French patriots sent 
letters, telegrams, petitions to Prime Min- 
ister André Tardieu last week demanding 
that he add a 22-foot extension to the 
Eiffel Tower, thus making it again tallest. 

Altitudes today: Chrysler, 1,046 ft., 14 
in.; Eiffel, 1,024 ft., 6 in. 


ITALY 


Forewarned, Forearmed 


In chastened mood the Italian Ambassa- 
dor to France, Count Gaetano Manzoni, 
delivered last week to the French Foreign 
Office the Italian Government’s official 
“regrets” that Italian cadets and students 
recently shied stones at the French Consu- 
late at Bari—a direct result of Signor 
Benito Mussolini’s inflammatory speaking 
tour (Time, May 26, et seq.). 

Next day in Milan that intense person, 
Editor Arnaldo Mussolini (brother) clar- 
ioned in the family newspaper J/ Popolo 
@’Italia: 

“The words of our Duce were opportune 
and justified. . . . He had foreknowledge 
of the military preparations of France [i.e. 
the inclusion of $40,000,000 for military 
expenditures in the current’ French 
budget]. . . . Nobody in the world can 
have the colossal impudence to believe 
that the gigantic program of French arma- 
ments are in consequence of Signor Mus- 
solini’s speeches! . . . 

“We can now understand why, although 
the Duce never talked of foreign peoples 
and governments, but alluded solely to 
men, parties and sects, his speeches created 
such a great impression in France. 

“It was because in France alone live, 
prosper aud organize the men, parties, 
groups and sects which regard sympatheti- 
cally the eventuality of war against Fascist 
Italy.” 

Less responsible organs of Fascist opin- 
ion than Jl Popolo egged on the current 
Italo-French war scare by charging that 
sums voted by the French Parliament will 
be “diverted eastward” and spent as a 
“secret subsidy” on the Army of Jugo- 
slavia’s Dictator-King Alexander, staunch, 
bantam ally of France. 

At a cabinet session some days iater 
7] Duce announced that Italy will spend 
$26,000,000 extra this year on armaments, 
an “answer to France” which Le Temds 
of Paris, semi-official organ of the French 
Government, “answered back” with an edi- 
torial furiously flaying the Mussolini 
brothers but concluding “war against Italy 
would be . . . most absurd.” 
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Perfumed Genoese 


Hottest news in sizzling Genoa last week 
was the final report of that thorough- 
going savant, Dr. Jean Charcot of L’Justi- 
tut de France, upon Christopher Colum- 
bus, famed No. 1 Genoese. 


“After four and a half centuries,” said 
Dr. Charcot to eager Italian correspond- 
ents at Paris, “we are just beginning to be 
able to draw a picture of what Columbus 
looked like. He was taller than average. 
He had a long face and a long aquiline 
nose. His dimpled chin showed strength 
of character. His cheeks were like red ap- 
ples, but his grey eyes were wells of 
emotion. His whole face was freckled, 
and by 30 he was totally grey. 

“Even if Columbus had not discovered 
America,” continued Dr. Charcot, “he 
would have gone down in history as the 
Admiral who first provided seamen with 
hammocks in which to sleep aboard ship. 
. . . Columbus was also one of the first 
great vegetarians. . . . He lived on fruits 
and vegetables almost exclusively and 
never drank alcoholic drinks, preferring 
water with a little sugar in it. . . . His 
use of perfumes was his only bad habit. 
All in all he was a clean, religious man. 
But he used to spray himself profusely 
with attar of roses and essence of black 
currants.” 
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Snails, Frogs, Donkeys 

Romans celebrate decorously the Feast 
of the Decollation (beheading) of St. 
John (the Baptist), but last week they 
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New York Public Library 
St. JoHN THE Baprist 


One-eared “Primo Carnera” won the race. 


frolicsomely observed the Feast of his 
Nativity with torchlight processions and 
tremendous eating of snails. An old Italian 
custom, this honorary snail-eating is not 
(legend to the contrary) a rite of imita- 
tion derived from St. Matthew’s assertion 
that “His [John the Baptist’s] meat was 
locusts and wild honey.” 

Not only snail-eating but frog-racing 
and especially donkey-racing are part of 
Rome’s traditional observance of St. 
John’s day & night. As usual the frog 
racing last week was somewhat impromptu 
(afterward the contestants are eaten by 
the spectators who adjourn for this pur- 


pose to the restaurants), but the donkey 
race as always was an important affair. 

The Course: from the Church of St. 
John Lateran (“The Mother Church and 
the Head of all Churches of the City and 
of the World”) to the Church of St. Croce 
in Jerusalem. 

The Steeds: donkeys most of them de- 
risively named for enemies of the Fascist 
State—i. e. a small dun beast was pla- 
carded “Edouard Herriot” (French Social- 
ist), a lop-eared one was dubbed ‘‘Fran- 
cesco Nitti” (onetime Italian Prime Min- 
ister—1918—20—forced by Jl Duce into 
exile). 

The Result: boisterous confusion, un- 
wonted mingling of uproarious spectators 
with donkeys on the course prevented a 
clean victory but the favorite by acclaim 
was the long-legged, one-eared donkey 
“Primo Carnera.” 

Gay as children, with as little thought 
that solemn Nordics might think their 
sport in the shadow of sacred things ir- 
reverent, the Latin mob rollicked all night, 
turned up in the grey dawn exhausted 
and pious at early Mass. 
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Subject of New York 

His Majesty Vittorio Emanuele III, 
King of Italy, Chief and Sovereign of the 
Supreme Order of the Annunziata, Hon. 
Colonel in the Spanish and Hon. General 
in the Swedish Army, Hon. Doctor of 
Laws (University of Philadelphia), sought 
last week through representatives before 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York to prove 
that he is the heir of one Antonio Co- 
mincio, a Manhattan peddler who died in 
1925 leaving an estate of $1,000. 

Naturally it was not a question of 
money. It was a question of principle. The 
King contended that Peddler Comincio, 
after 41 years residence in the U. S. (dur- 
ing which time he was not naturalized), 
died a subject of His Majesty and died 
intestate (without making a will). There- 
fore it was contended that in this case an 
Italian law which makes the King the 
“natural heir” of subjects who die intes- 
tate should apply. Last year a New York 
surrogate’s court decided against His Maj- 
esty (Tre, July 8, 1929). The case was 
appealed. 

In sustaining Surrogate James A. 
Foley’s decision last week the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York decided 
that the estate of Peddler Comincio should 
revert to the State of New York as he 
died therein intestate and without rela- 
tives. “The contention that he may have 
been a subject of the King of Italy and 
not of New York,” said the Court, “must 
be overruled. . . . His intent to abandon his 
domicile of origin and to establish and 
maintain a domicile in this country is 
clearly established.” 


Said Attorney Joseph Slicklen, counsel 
for the Public Administrator, “If the King 
of Italy had been successful in this litiga- 
tion a precedent would have been estab- 
lished which would have resulted in mil- 
lions of dollars leaving the United States.” 
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THE NETHERLANDS 


Sympathetic Queen 

At the Colonial Ministry of plump 
Queen Wilhelmina last week distressed 
officials admitted that some 9,400 miles 
away in Dutch New Guinea a number of 
her loyal subjects were undoubtedly being 
cooked and eaten. 

Particulars the perturbed Dutch states- 
men could not give. They knew only that 
a man-eating Papuan tribe had raided the 
village of Atoika and, after an all night 
battle, sat down as victors to a banquet 
at which they ate not only slaughtered 
enemies but fallen members of their own 
attacking party. Then, having rounded up 
the plumpest, tenderest women of Atoika, 
the -victors loaded them with spoil, led 
them off to various cannibal villages in the 
interior. 

In making this announcement the Dutch 
officials stressed that Her Majesty Queen 
Wilhelmina, ‘greatly moved,” had ordered 
her Governor of Dutch New Guinea to 
hunt down the cannibals without mercy. 
Native runners presently reported that 
members of the Dutch East Indian police 
had overtaken and routed a large war- 
party of the cannibals—recovered several 


ICELAND 


Millenary 

England keeps a leonine eye on all Scan- 
dinavia. George V’s introspective sister 
Maud is Queen of Norway and his mother 
was Denmark's radiant, regal Alexandra. 
Last week the most powerful fighting ship 


.on Earth, the 33.900-ton British “super- 


dreadnought” Rodney* hove up to Iceland 
for a friendly game of Lion & Mouse. 
The mouse was the trim little Danish 
orlogsskibe (coast defense ship) Nils [uel 
of 4.200 tons. She carried Their Majesties 
Christian & Alexandrine, King & Queen 
of Denmark & Iceland, who had come to 
open amid international jubilation and 
with Icelandic pomp the “Mother of Par- 
liaments” on her 1,oooth birthday. 
“Long Live the King!” Disembarking 
in a dismal drizzle Their Majesties ac- 
knowledged rousing shouts of “Lengi Lif 
Konungur Bor” (“Long Live Our King’’) 
from their Icelandic subjects while not a 
few of the thousand or more U. S. citizens 
present (mostly of Icelandic parentage or 
descent) shouted “Long live the King!” 
Few minutes afterwards the Swedish kust- 
pansarfartyg (coast-defense-ship) Oscar 
J] landed H. R. H. Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolf. Because a daughter has just been 
born to his wife, and because just before 
that their residence burned to the ground, 
H. R. H. Crown Prince Olav of Norway 
sent his “regrets” to Iceland last week by 
the Norwegian Defense minister who ar- 
rived on a panserskibe (coast-defense bat- 


*Cost $36,393,011, upkeep $2,104,185 per 
year, speed 23 knots, major weapons nine 16- 
in. guns, armament sufficient to “withstand the 
simultaneous explosion of four torpedoes,’ de- 
signer Sir Eustace Henry William Tennyson- 
D’Eyncourt who during the War was chairman 
of the British Admiralty Committee which pro- 
duced the first tank. 


tleship. In a British naval “barge”—and 
nothing is quite so spanking-smart and 
snobbish as a British naval barge—there 
landed from the Rodney that recently 
created peer, Baron Marks of Woolwich, 











International 
Kinc & QUEEN OF THE Danes & ICELAND 
. . . followed in Grim Goatbeard’s steps. 


an intimate friend of James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald who accompanied the Prime Min- 
ister to Washington (Time, Oct. 7, et seq.) 
and an outstanding British consulting en- 
gineer, Senior Partner of Marks & Clerk, 
Engineers & Patent Experts, London. 

As an entourage for his friend Mr. Mac- 
Donald sent along on the Rodney two 
M. P.’s and two Members of the House of 
Lords. One of the latter was peppery 
Baron Newton who, in a recent furious 
attack upon the Labor Government for 
recognizing Russia, called Bolsheviks “un- 
attractive animals which, like boa constric- 
tors and alligators, accept food, only to 
show their ingratitude by swallowing their 
keepers’ (Time, March 10). 

It was hoped that Baron Newton, out 
of gratitude for the fun of riding to Ice- 
land and back on the Rodney, will not 
attack the Prime Minister’s policies quite 
so furiously in future. 

“Miles of Tents.” There are four small, 
scrupulously clean hotels in Reykjavik, 
Icelandic capital. Knowing that Iceland 
would have to accommodate some thou- 
sands of visitors Icelanders erected what 
U. S. correspondents described expansively 
last week as “miles and miles of tents” 
(5,000) on the great “Parliamentary 
Plain” or Thingvellir, where the “All 
Speaking” or Althing assembled 1,000 
years ago near the “Parliamentary Plain 
Lake” of Thingvallavatn within sight 
of a long oval fragment of volcanic lava, 
the “Mount of Law” or Logberg. English 
correspondents, meticulous, described the 
excellent sanitary arrangements in the 
tents: “Water has been laid on and scullery 
facilities provided.” 

Arriving on a tourist steamer almost a 
week early, Senator Peter Norbeck of 


South Dakota, Norse chief of the 
U. S. Delegation appointed by President 
Hoover, had been having such Icelandic 
fun as picnicking with Sigurd Petursson, 
native wool mill tycoon. As a striking prel- 
ude to the millenary celebration Dr. Jon 
Helgason, Bishop of Iceland, preached a 
sermon from a pulpit suspended by a 
rope from the very brink of the mighty 
Almannag ja. 

It was the Bishop who some months ago 
suggested to Minister of Justice Jdénas 
Jonsson, “Iceland’s Dictator,” that a new 
Police Chief for Reykjavik be imported 
for the celebration from the U. S. “Whom 
shall I appoint?” boomed Dictator Jéns- 
son, who was recently the victim of foul 
insinuations by political rivals that he is in- 
sane (TIME, May19). Replied the Bishop: 
“TI have a relative in the city of Chicago 
who is an excellent policeman.” Last week 
this relative, Harold Jonsson, was Chief of 
Reykjavik’s Police (28 men). Said he: 
“We've got no real crime here. . . . We 
on the force don’t even carry guns, only 
little clubs. . . . It’s pie being a police- 
man in Iceland!” For the duration of the 
festivites sale of alcoholic beverages was 
rigidly suspended in Iceland. Quoth Chi- 
cago’s Jonsson: ““The few drunks we ever 
have only get that way on a little Spanish 
wine. I tell you it’s pie!” 

Grim Goatbeard. After the Bishop's 
sermon last week Their Majesties and a 
huge assemblage of more than 30,000 Ice- 
landers and visitors sat down on camp- 
stools in the open air to hear a great and 
stirring saga delivered by Speaker Asgeir 
Asgeirsson of the Althing. He spoke from 
the very spot on which in 930 A.D. rugged 
“Grim Goatbeard the Lawgiver” recited 
from memory the statutes of Iceland 
which were forthwith copied by scribes 
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HAROLD JONSSON 
“7 tell you, it’s pie!” 


and became the written Law, duly passed 
as one of the first acts of the ““Mother of 
Parliaments” (Britain’s Parliament was 
not established until 335 years later). 
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Repeatedly King Christian clapped his 
hands to show enjoyment and understand- 
ing, for he has learned Icelandic compara- 
tively recently. On a previous visit His 
Majesty discovered with chagrin that 
some of his subjects, relying on his com- 
parative ignorance of Icelandic, were com- 
menting more than frankly upon their 
Sovereign’s appearance in his very pres- 
ence. Always touchy about his height 
(6 ft., 5 in.), King Christian has blurted 
out more than once: “Yes, I am too long! 
I know I am too long!” Last week he 
seemed to enjoy himself genuinely and 
was mightily cheered everywhere. His 
major work of the week: signing an im- 
posing document marking the entrance of 
Iceland into the League of Nations on 
absolute equality with Denmark and other 
states. 

Previously, although united with Den- 
mark only in His Majesty’s person, proud 
Iceland has keenly “felt” the fact that 
Danish statesmen were representing her 
at Geneva. Today jubilant Icelanders have 
for their 1,000th birthday present the final 
acknowledgment before all that in every 
respect they are a sovereign nation. Proud 
too are all Scandinavians that they alone 
have set the quarrelsome world an ex- 
ample by almost achieving disarmament. 
As part of the observances at Reykjavik 
last week their representatives signed a 
treaty binding them never to go to war 
and to accept the arbitrations of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration in all 
mutual disputes. To these advanced peo- 
ples, so boldly in the van of Peace, so 
highly educated, so progressive in politics, 
police methods, liquor control and social 
legislation, the grim, tremendous, deadly 
Rodney might well have seemed as incon- 
gruous, as curiously old-fashioned as a 
dinosaur or brontosaurus. 


GERMANY 


Thin Pigs; Cask-Pusher 

In the Reichstag last week Deputy Karl 
Freybe, pork-packer, member of the little 
Economic Party, gave Spartan advice to 
East Prussian pig raisers who have been 
bitterly complaining of low prices, over- 
production and cut-throat Polish pig com- 
petition in the German market. 

“To the swine raisers of East Prussia,” 
boomed Deputy Freybe, “I say, ‘Don’t 
raise so many hogs.’ If you must raise 
hogs, raise thin ones, raise them for meat, 
not for fat. We must remember the 
younger generation in Germany. It is 
keen on sport and hygiene. It thinks of 
its waistline. It absolutely cannot be made 
to eat hog fat and lard.” 

German winegrowers, too, complained 
last week of low prices, overproduction. 
Into Berlin’s famed Potsdamer Platz 
marched one Josef Putz, Moselle Valley 
vintner, pushing a large cask of Moselle 
in front of him. On each of the cask’s 
heads were inscribed pleas to drink more 
Moselle, eschew beer and foreign wines. 
As a mark of his sincerity Cask-Pusher 
Putz had already pushed his cask from 
Coblenz to Cologne to Hamburg to Berlin 
(approximately 550 mi.). 





MEXICO 


“Fearful Compromise” 

The National Revolutionary Party of 
Mexico, the Party which includes the po- 
litical group in power since Carranza 
(1914-20), has maintained its popularity 
since by one policy: Agrarianism, the 
breaking down of Mexico’s great feudal 
estates, the gift of free land to Mexican 
peasants. Mexicans were as startled last 
week to hear ex-President Plutarco Elias 
Calles urge the temporary abandonment of 
Agrarianism as U. S. citizens would be 
should Calvin Coolidge turn Free Trader. 

But since the bonds which Mexico has 
been issuing in order to recompense the 
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Wide World 
Piutarco Extras CALLESs 


At 14¢ per peso, he was sincere with 
himself. 

former owners of condemned estates are 
now selling at 29¢ on the dollar, since 
Mexico’s Secretary of Finance Luis 
Montes de Oca was already in New York 
last week trying once more to straighten 
out his country’s overpowering national 
debt, thoughtful Mexicans applauded the 
change in policy. Said Senor Calles: 

“If we wish to be sincere with ourselves 
we must confess as sons of the Mexican 
Revolution that Agrarianism, as we have 
understood it and practiced it hitherto, 
has been a failure. 

“The happiness of farm workers does 
not consist in handing them a bit of land 
if they are not fit and do not have the 
elements necessary to cultivate it. 

“Hitherto we have been giving away 
lands right and: left, the only result being 
the creation for the nation of a fearful 
compromise—fearful because the Agrarian 
bonds in their entirety are in the hands of 
American bankers. What is graver is that 
they have reached their hands at the ridic- 
ulous price of 14¢ per peso [47.4¢]. 

“As those bonds cost the nation annually 
5% interest, it can easily be understood 
that at that rate within the near future we 
chall have handed over integrally the entire 
value of our land.” 


BOLIVIA 
Blood in La Paz 


“The army rules Bolivia,” and until 
recently Dictator Hernando Siles ruled the 
army through his stiff-necked, unpopular, 
efficient General Hans Kundt, German 
Major-General lent to Bolivia by the 
Kaiser in 1gto, naturalized Bolivian in 
1g19.* 

Two years ago Dr. Siles made the dan- 
gerous mistake of forcing Standard Oil 
Co. and other large foreign firms to under- 
write jointly a $5,000,000 loan. He has 
had trouble ever since. Month ago he re- 
signed as President, appointed a subser- 
vient Cabinet to rule in his place. He 
appeared to think that by this subterfuge 
he had evaded the constitutional provision 
that a Bolivian President may not be 
elected to succeed himself though he may 
seek election to succeed his successor. 

Last week the trouble started. Students 
in the capital city of La Paz held a huge 
open-air demonstration against the Siles- 
Kundt régime. General Kundt met this in 
the only way he knew. Police blocked 
every exit from the square, machine guns 
wheeled into position. Under their hideous 
rattle 100 screaming boys fell never to rise 
again. As many more were wounded. The 
Government did its best to suppress news 
of the riot but Bolivians had seen the 
bodies in the streets. The country was 
aroused. General Kundt posted loyal 
troops on the hills above the capital, 
threatened to bombard the city. Police 
were ordered to shoot any man, woman or 
child who appeared on the streets. Wrote 
United Pressman A. L. Bradford: 

“As I looked out of a window of the 
La Paz club I saw fleeing men and women 
picked off by rifle fire. . . . A friend who 
had called on me .. . tried to leave for 
his own hotel on Thursday, but every time 
his head appeared in the doorway police 
fired. . . . Victims were dragged back out 
of sight. 

“At the height of the revolution armed 
citizens attacked the home of former Presi- 
dent Siles. It was occupied by Sefora 
Siles, his mother-in-law, children, and a 
sister of charity. The sister of charity was 
killed when a Revolutionist’s bullet pierced 
her body.” 

The Bolivian air force joined the revo- 
lution and the fortunes of Siles & Kundt 
were doomed. By week’s end peace was 
restored and a military government under 
a General Carlos Blanco Galindo (the 
army still rules Bolivia) was in power. 
Ex-President Siles and family were en- 
route to the Chilean border under escort. 
General Kundt hid in shelter of the Ger- 
man Legation in La Paz. 

Tranquillity restored, 500 dead buried. 
General Galindo’s military junta proceed- 
ed to promulgate its first decree. The de- 
cree provided for the election of a Con- 
stitutional Assembly: a new Parliament, 
full separation of the judiciary and (to 
honor the massacred students) of the edu- 
cational system. 

*By provision of the Treaty of Versailles no 
German citizen may act as an instructor in 
foreign armies. 
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Who Won 


@ George T. Dunlap Jr., wiry Princeton 
golf team captain: the Intercollegiate 
Championship at Oakmont, Pa., beating 
Lawrence Moller of Notre Dame 5 & 4 
although he had been down at lunchtime 
and had sliced his drive out of bounds on 
the first hole in the afternoon. 

@ Gallant Fox, with Earle Sande up, at 
1 to 10: the Dwyer Stakes at Aqueduct, 
his fourth big race this year (others: 
Derby. Preakness, Belmont Stakes), beat- 
ing Xenofol by a length and a half. Gallant 
Fox’s stake earnings for the year are now 
over $200,000. 

@ The New York Yankees: a Saturday 
doubleheader from the Cleveland Indians, 
13 to 1 and 14 to 2. Now nearing mid 
season Babe Ruth, who made his 28th and 
29th homeruns. is eleven days ahead of the 
pace he set in his best year (1927) when 
his total for the season was 60. 

@ Maxie Rosenbloom, eccentric, cool- 
headed, pleasure-loving Manhattan boxer: 
the light-heavyweight championship of the 
world, slapping, pushing, cuffing James 
Slattery to a 15-round decision in Buffalo. 
Rowing Race 

Because intercollegiate championship 
races have been bungled at Poughkeepsie 
in the past. a new rule was made this year 
that any crew late at the starting line 
would be disqualified. All nine shells were 
on time; there were no false starts; in 
sweltering heat they moved away together 
down the choppy river, with the nine cox- 
swains yelping in different keys. They had 
gone almost a mile when the people mop- 
ping their faces on the observation trains 
began to yell. Massachusetts Tech had 
pulled out in front, nervy enough to be 
pacemakers for the big Washington crew 
that was the favorite, the picture-book 
Navy crew that was the main hope of the 
East, the formidable dark-horse, Califor- 
nia. At a mile and a half Cornell came 
out of the pack and at the end of the sec- 
ond mile caught Tech. Nobody took this 
move seriously because up to that time 
nobody had considered Cornell seriously 
except to say that they were too heavy; 
that the stroke, blonde Robert McCrae 
Wilson Jr.. 19, suddenly recruited from 
the third varsity when tow-headed Cap- 
tain Horace D. (“Hod”) Shoemaker fell 
ill, was too young; and that the No. 5, 
a bald-headed fruit-farmer, Peter J. Mc- 
Manus. 30. who had been inspired to go 
to college because he had seen so many 
crews row past his farm at Highland on the 
Hudson. was too old. 

Cornell had not won a Poughkeepsie 
regatta since the late Charles E. (“Pop’’) 
Courtney's last great crew in 1915. But 
stubbornly this crew kept the lead by a 
foot or two at Coe’s Cut. M.I. T. was a 
half-length in front of California, with 
Syracuse, Navy, Washington and Colum- 
bia a few vards apart. At two and a half 
miles Cornell was a quarter of a length 
out and Syracuse had passed California. 
Then. “Open water.” yelled the Cornell 
crowd. Captain Shoemaker and Coach 
Jim Wray. following their men in the 
Cornell launch. saw a slowly widening 
space appear between the Cornell stern 


and M. I. T.’s bow. Washington and the 
Navy were still in striking distance, but at 
the railroad bridge they were out of it 
and M. I. T. was trying wildly and use- 
lessly to hold off Syracuse. Cornell was 
so far ahead now that the speed boats 
following behind moved up and let their 
wash rock the shells of the losing crews. 
Cornell was three lengths in front of Syra- 
cuse, eight in front of M. I. T., Columbia 
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Capt. SHOEMAKER 
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Cornell was not too heavy, too young, 
too old. 
was behind California but ahead of Wash- 
ington. Just before the finish Ine the 
Navy swamped in the wash of a Coast 

Guard cutter. ° 








Sailing Races 

Six-Metre. At Gothenburg, Sweden, 
six-metre boats of seven nations began a 
series for the Scandinavian Gold Cup. 
The first day was so calm that the winner 
took more than the limit of four hours 
for the course, and the race had to be 
sailed over. This time a terrific squall de- 
layed the start. Sweden got the best 
start: the Dutch boat blanketed the U. S. 
Ripple and Sweden stayed in front. In 
the third race the Ripple made a long beat 
to port while the Swedish yacht was off to 
starboard, came round the first buoy on 
the second round well in front, crossed the 
finish line 88 sec. ahead of France. On 
the fourth day the yachts again idled in 
the scant zephyrs until the recall signal 
was hoisted. 

To Bermuda. From New London, 
Conn., started 42 stout-hulled yachts, big 
and little schooners. ketches, sloops, some 
with modern sails. some with gaff rigs, 
Genoa jibs, fishermen’s staysails, all bound 
for Hamilton, Bermuda. All were well 
provisioned. for sometimes it takes twelve 
days to get there. No boat has ever been 
sent out for stragglers: they ali get in 
somehows There have been accidents, 
torn sails, broken masts, but no one has 
ever been lost. Each captain picked his 
own course, looking for wind. First to 


reach Hamilton was Dr. George W. War- 
ren’s Yankee Girl II of Manhattan, un- 
daunted by a bursting waterspout less 
than a mile off her course. Class A, first 
prize (shortest time): John G. Alden’s 
Malabar X; Class B: K. W. Ferris’s 
Malay. 

Off Newport. Skipper Harold Stirling 
Vanderbilt won three more trial races with 
his America’s cup yacht, Enterprise. 
Weetamoe beat her once but Enterprise 
made her default, protesting interference. 
Whirlwind went back to the shipyard to 
have her mast moved forward a bit, her 
underbody (hastily finished) scraped and 
repainted. Whirlwind was _ hopelessly 
beaten, Yankee still proved fast off the 
wind. So far Enterprise seems likeliest to 
meet Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock V, 
though no trials have yet been sailed in a 
heavy wind. The formal elimination races 
come July 7 off Newport, the Cup races 
begin Sept. 13. 
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Puffing Race 

When the packets Tom Greene and 
Betsy Ann raced on the Ohio river last 
year (TIME, July 29) the little Betsy Ann 
was the second to reach the finish line but 
the first entirely across it. That started 
an argument which could not be settled 
until, last week, they lined up again, their 
engines roaring and their stove-pipe 
smokestacks belching smoke black as ink, 
50 ft. behind the starting line at Fernbank 
dam, twelve miles below Cincinnati. A 
small cannon boomed; both started for the 
line, the Tom Greene accelerating with the 
quick pick-up that has made river-people 
call her “Hopping Tom.” Nailed firmly 
on the front of the wheelhouse of the 
“Hopping Tom,” where stood young Capt. 
Tom Greene himself, were the gilded ant- 
lers that go to the “fastest packet on the 
Ohio river.” From the wheelhouse of the 
Betsy Ann peered Capt. Fred Way Jr. who 
had said: “Those antlers belong on the 
Betsy Ann and that’s where they are go- 
ing.” 
At Constance, Ky. the calliope of the 
showboat Bryant of Marietta soughed 
squealingly ‘‘Beautiful Ohio” and then the 
Betsy Ann’s tune, “Dixie.” The Tom 
Greene had an edge, but the boats were 
still so close together that the resting 
shifts of black stokers jibed at each other 
across the dividing strip of foamy yellow- 
brown water. Coming into Cincinnati, 
special policemen sweated to keep order in 
the dense auto lines of spectators along 
the river side streets. Here the Tom 
Greene began to pull away, was a half-mile 
ahead just past the city and finished the 
21 mi. course at Coney Island with the 
Betsy Ann out of sight around the bend 
behind. 
Chugging Race | 

Off Piney Point in the Potomac River 
raced Smith’s Island crabbing skiffs— 
famed Chesapeake workboats whose chug- 
ging at all times of day is the characteris- 
tic summer sound of the bay. They are 
light hulls equipped with motors trans- 
posed from old automobiles or bought 
from mail order houses. They raced at 
surprising speed, with spray streaming 
over their bows. Capt. Honest Evans won 
handily with the Rachel Jane, Capt. Ell- 
wood Johnson second in the Esther Ral- 
ston. 
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Taxi! the syndicated gladness of the late Dr. 


Last month Editor Hugh Alwyn Inness 
Brown of Taxi Weekly, Manhattan, re- 
turned from a business trip, was greeted 
by a process server, shown a copy of the 
paper published in his absence. Pop-eyed 
with amazement Editor Brown flipped 
pages to “The Coffee Pot,” a colyum con- 
ducted by Hackman Otto Lewis. This is 
what he read: “The MEANEST RIDER! 
He rides from Jackson Heights to 52d 
street & 6th Ave. Just an old grouch as 
mean as he looks and he looks terrible. 
Grumbles from the minute he enters your 
cab until he pays you the exact fare. . . .” 
And so on for six lacerating paragraphs to 
the conclusion: “The name of the man 
who has the somewhat dubious reputation 
of being . . . the world’s worst rider, is 
Darling!” 

Editor Brown pocketed the summons to 
answer one Herbert T. Darling’s $50,000 
libel suit, no less distressed by his paper’s 
breach of etiquet than by the fact that 
the “meanest” rider was not Mr. Darling 
but a man employed at the same address. 
Last week Taxi Weekly printed a lengthy 
retraction and apology, but despite the 
good-natured advice of the court, Mr. 
Darling continued his suit, which pends. 

Mortified though he might be, Editor 
Brown of Taxi Weekly had many a more 
pressing matter to demand his time and 
energy. As champion of Manhattan’s taxi 
industry he had to keep vigorously alive 
Taxi Weekly’s battle for limitation of cab 
licenses, for higher rates.* He had to keep 
a critical eye upon efforts of various 
agencies to “organize” the city’s taximen. 
He had to maintain his perpetual guard 
against unfair treatment of drivers by 
police. Most difficult and important of 
all, he had to continue striving to hold the 
confidence of four conflicting elements in 
the city’s cab business: the driver, the 
owner-driver, the fleet owner, the company 
operator. 

Taxi Weekly discreetly avoids stirring 
any controversy within the ranks, but is 
quick to pounce upon threats from with- 
out, great or small. In 192% it cam- 
paigned successfully against proposed leg- 
islation to raise insurance rates on cabs. 
And with scarcely less vigor it commanded 
the attention of Mayor James John Walker 
to the case of a Jewish driver who had 
been deprived of his license for refusing to 
pick up a passenger on Yom Kippur Eve. 
A two-year battle with the police depart- 
ment forced the opening of “star chamber” 
hearings of drivers, stamped out police 
practices by which cabmen had paid 
$1,000,000 a year petty graft. The paper 
has provided free counsel for cabmen, 
maintains gratis a “bureau of fair play” to 
collect fares for trusting drivers who fall 
victim to ruses. It is a sworn enemy of all 
“rackets.” It also aspires to be a “friendly, 
happy” paper, and for a time gave cabmen 


*Last week there were approximately 63,500 
licensed hack drivers in Greater New York, 
the total increasing by about 300 each week. 
Of 20,000 registered cabs, 15,000 are on the 
streets by day, 18,000 by night. The minimum 
and general fare is 1s5c for the first quarter- 
mile, 5c for each subsequent quarter-mile— 
fought by Taxi Weekly as.a “starvation” rate. 





Frank Crane. 

The Editor. New York cabmen, par- 
ticularly when in trouble, confide in 
scholarly, cultured, big-framed Editor 
Brown. The windowless office adjoining 
the littered pressroom in the basement of 
an uptown apartment house has been sanc- 
tuary for many a strange confession. But 
certain it is that Editor Brown never re- 
turned the confidence by pointing to his 
own name (formerly hyphenated Inness- 
Brown) in New York’s Social Register. 














Epitor Hucu A. I. Brown 


The meanest man was not a Darling. 


A graduate and medalist of University of 
Virginia where he edited the student paper, 
he drove an ambulance in France in 1916, 
later joined the 1st Division, A. E. F., 
emerged as a captain with a Croix de 
Guerre, six citations, and a wound from 
the Argonne. Later he was advertising 
manager of Mogul Checker Cab Co., pub- 
lished its house organ until the company 
crumbled under the strain of lowered fares. 
Five years ago he started Taxi Weekly 
against a local field of seven monthly 
trade papers. Only one competitor, Taxi 
News, survives, and it is a fortnightly. 

Taxi Weekly “turned the corner” at the 
age of nine months, but it is now suffering 
with the depression of the whole industry. 
Its guaranteed circulation of 12,500 is 
frequently exceeded by 50% or 75% if 
weather is fair on Monday, when legions 
of urchins rush forth with bundles of the 
week’s edition, leaping from running board 
to running board of cabs in the city’s 
traffic jam. In 1928 Taxi Weekly gave 
birth to a national edition, addressed to all 
U. S. taxicab companies, now reaching 
4.000 readers. 
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Martyr Into Racketeer 

“There is venality in almost everyone’s 
life.”—Publisher Robert Rutherford Mc- 
Cormick of the Chicago Tribune. 

“No innocent man has been murdered 
[in Chicago] since the World’s Fair in 


’93."—Will Rogers in the New York 
Times. 

Entirely erased from the U. S. Press is 
the legend of Alfred J. P. (“‘Jake’’) Lingle, 
Martyr—the touching story of the brave 
crime reporter for the Chicago Tribune 
who was shot down because he “knew 
too much” (TrME, June 23). Instead there 
had taken form by last week the story 
of Jake Lingle, Racketeer, who sold for 
fat sums the power of his newspaper to 
politicians, gamblers, crimesters, without 
his employers—who paid him $65 per 
week—knowing much about it. Five days 
after Lingle’s murder the publishers of the 
Tribune had learned enough about the re- 
lations between their “city room” and 
Chicago’s underworld to order off the front 
page the Martyr Lingle story. Meantime 
other investigators heard and published 
embarrassing details. 

Reporter Lingle, Racketeer, was_pic- 
tured as the “man to see” for gamblers, 
bootleggers, et al. who sought to “put the 
fix” in any law enforcement office. If 
Lingle thought the “fix” feasible, he might 
say the necessary word—for a price. In 
three years, about $150,000 came to $65- 
per-week Reporter Lingle. 

Lingle’s power apparently derived from 
his close friendship with Police Commis- 
sioner William J. Russell (since resigned ), 
who held his position at the potent 
Tribune’s pleasure—and who had a joint 
brokerage account with Lingle (at one 
time it reached six figures. Russell’s salary 
was $10,000.) 

Two reputed Lingle operations: 

1) More than a year ago a gambling 
resort run by one Joe Josephs and one 
Julian (“Potatoes”) Kaufman was closed 
by the police. Not long ago word went 
about that they planned to reopen. Lingle 
met them with a demand for $15,000. Re- 
fused, Lingle threatened: “If you open. 
you'll see more police squad cars than 
you ever saw together before.” Kaufman 
& Josephs attempted to open on June 9, 
found detectives at the front door. That 
day Lingle was murdered. 

2) Police from the State’s Attorney’s 
office raided the Biltmore Athletic Club 
Next day Lingle told an official: “That 
raid put me in a fine jam. I told these 
fellows to go ahead and run. Of course, 
I didn’t suppose they were going to go 
like a house afire.” That was three days 
before the murder. 

More far reaching than those two cases 
was evidence that Tipster Lingle had re- 
ceived $85,000 in payments or loans from 
racketeers and public officials, the latter 
including Chicago’s Corporation Counsel 
Samuel A. Ettelson, Alderman Berthold 
A. Cronson, City Civil Service Commis- 
sioner Major Carlos Ames. 

The Lingle disclosures confirmed, rather 
than aroused, public suspicion that news- 
men are subject to temptation into 
“rackets,” mild or strong. With few 
exceptions, newspaper publishers look with 
complaisance upon the favors openly be- 
stowed upon sports writers by promoters 
of this prizefight or that ball game. Many 
a publisher shuts his eyes to the induce- 
ments offered financial reporters. In rarer 
instances, such as that of Jake Lingle, 
when the reporter has intrenched himself 
solidly among racketeers, the reporting job 
becomes secondary to the extra-journal- 
istic activities, the racket all-absorbing. 
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Passenger liner in the Portland-to-Honolulu run. 


SHIPS of the WORLD 


take cargo at 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


LINKED TO THE Paciric OcEAN by the deepchannels __ large foreign trade is an important factor in mak- 
of the Willamette and Columbia rivers, Portland ing Portland one of the richest markets of the 
a market of half a million people (retail 


Broadway, Portland, Oregon, at night. A few blocks 
from the point where this picture was taken ships of 
the world ride at anchor near Broadway Bridge. 





is one of the great seaports of the world. Sixty country 
steamship lines serve it on regular schedule. Ships trade area) who merit the attention of manu- 
of every nation load and unload in its fresh water _facturers and distributors who wish to sell in 
harbor. Thus far in 1930 many classes of both the West. The Portland market is most eftec- 


exports and imports have made notable gains. The 


United Kingdom has purchased twice as much 
Oregon lumber; France has taken 100 per cent 


more merchandise of all kinds, and ship- 


tively sold through the favorite newspaper of its 
people—The Journal, largest evening newspaper 
in the Pacific Northwest, where evening news- 


papers are preferred, because they can 


ments to the Philippines have increased ive apts leads - give all of the big news of the East the 
j : r ortland by thousands = y ‘ P 
one-third. Foreign trade as a whole has | of daily ‘subscribers. | day it happens. (When the New York 


° ° Adv sers use > 19 
increased 300 per cent since 1915. ee ee cee stock exchange closes for the day it’s 


of its display adver- 


The vast wealth flowing from this | tising space than they | 11 A.M. in Portland). 


use in any other Port- 


land newspaper. 
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Afternoon and Sunday 





The Journat, Portland, Oregon 


Please send me your booklet of facts on The Portland 
Market... | 


‘* Portland, World Seaport 
...and The JourNa”’ 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Incorporated, NEW YORK, 2 West 45th Street @ SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, 58 Sutter Street @ CHICAGO, 203 North Wabash Avenue @ LOS ANGELES, 117 West Ninth Street @ PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 1524 Chestnut Street @ PORTLAND, 306 Journal Building @ SEATTLE, H. R. Ferriss, 3322 White Building 
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REDUCED 
SUMMER RATES 


to and from 


California 


through Panama Canal 
via Havana 


Three great, new turbo-electric 
liners, each over 33,000 tons— 
S. S. California, S. S. Virginia, 
S. S. Pennsylvania. All outside 
rooms, many with baths. Out- 
door, built-in-deck swimming 
pools. All modern shipboard 
luxuries. 
13 days Coast-to-Coast. Fort- 
nightly sailings. Special garage 
decks for passengers’ autos taken 
uncrated as baggage. 
Special round trips—One Way 
Water, One Way Rail—at reduced 
rates. 
ipply to No. 1 Broadway, New York: 
460 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, our offices elsewhere, or 


authorized S, S, or R. R. agents. 
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Pan oma pacific 





| the project. 
| a brief statement giving the first definite 


| entire building. 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 











Radio City 

Covered by a wet cloth at night, patted, 
scraped and moulded by day, a huge mass 
of modeler’s clay on a draughting table in 
the offices of Todd, Robertson & Todd, 
Manhattan engineers, was slowly taking 
form last week as the preliminary sketch 
model of a gigantic group of buildings. 
Reporters realizing that this mass of clay 
will soon evolve into a $250,000,000 de- 
velopment, probably the largest, most im- 
portant single architectural project ever 
undertaken in New York, clamored for 
latest details. 

Last year John D. Rockefeller Jr. ob- 


tained on long term lease from Columbia | 


University three full city blocks in mid- 
Manhattan (48th to 51st Streets, between 
Fifth & Sixth Avenues). He offered to 
incorporate a new Metropolitan Opera 
House upon it in the midst of a great 
new commercial-cultural centre. The plan 
fell through. Mr. Rockefeller was left the 
embarrassed landlord of three city blocks 


and many of the best known speakeasies | 


in Manhattan. Three weeks ago it was 
announced that Mr. Rockefeller had as- 
sembled collaborators: Radio-Keith-Or- 
pheum, National Broadcasting Co., Radio 
Corporation of America. Net an opera 
house, but a Radio City incorporating 
three skyscrapers and four theatres, would 
be built (Time, June 23). 

Engineers.and constructors of the Radio 
City are Todd, Robertson & Todd. Archi- 


tects include the firms of Reinhard & | 


Hoffmeister, Raymond Hood, Godley & 
Fouilhoux and Corbett, Harrison & Mac- 
Murray. No one in this congress of talent 
will admit being either the originator or 
the “executive architect” of the project. 
It was learned last week, however, that it 
was Senior Partner John Raynard Todd, 
of Todd, Robertson & Todd who suggested 
the radio-city idea to Mr. Rockefeller and 
who persuaded Vice President David Sar- 


| noff of the R. C. A. and President Hiram 


S. Brown of Radio-Keith Orpheum to join 
From the Todd offices came 


news of what Radio City would look like: 

“Fronting Fifth Avenue and forming the 
central structure on that side of the de- 
velopment will be an oval building of mod- 


| erate height and great beauty of design 


On the first floor will be located many fine 
shops. The second floor will be occupied 
by a large banking institution, and on the 
roof a large restaurant will be built with 
an outdoor promenade running around the 
This oval building will 
extend to a magnificent garden plaza that 
will be cut through the development and 


| will run parallel with Fifth Avenue from 
| 48th to 51st Streets ... 
| sive boulevard of its kind in the world. 


the most impres- 


“Over the entire development will tower 
a great 60-story office building in which 27 
broadcasting studios will be located, ex- 
tending from the west side of the plaza 
through to Sixth Avenue. From this cen- 
tral office building a grand corridor, about 
three stories in height, will run to the 
other office buildings from Fifth to Sixth 
Avenue” (provisionally, six 30-story build- 


i | ings, two 12-story). 
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The charm and 
personality of. this 


World Cruise ship 


Charm and personality belong not only 


to enchanting people 222 @ ship can 
possess them foo... the Franconia does! 
. .« The inherent ability to please, to 
amuse, fo fall in line with your every 
wish, be it a desire for the sophisticated 
pleasures of a luxurious club, or the 


health giving exercises of a perfect gym- 


nasium and swimming pool. 


The Franconia affords the most modern 
...the Utopian opportunity to sail the 


seven seas... fo see the world. Yield to 
her lure ... find new horizons... explore 
the secret, rose-coloured city of Petra 
. .. at Singapore cross over to Johore... 
see how a nafive prince lives in @ gor- 
geous palace in Eastern splendor ..» treat 
yourself to some rare treasure in the 
Petiah at Colombo... thrill to gorgeous 


Bali. . . look over the Sen of Heaven's 


fairy palace at Peking. 


The Franconia sails Eastward on January 


10 — returns May 28... again two 
world-famous leaders of travel join their 
179 years of experience, achievement 
and tradition. 


Also Westward Around the World in the Samaria 
Sailing from New York Dec. 3 


Literature and full information from your local agent or 


KUNARD LINC 
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Mt. Rainier 


ATURE has given generously to the new 
Olympian ...in snow crowned mountains, 


sculptured canyons, turbulent waters, primal forests. 
A majestic setting for this de luxe queen as she 
wends her way between Chicago and the Pacific 
Northwest...and yet but a fleeting glimpse of a 
far-spread land of enchantment. On the by-ways. 
that lead from the Olympian’s electrified trail, over 
the Rockies to the Sea, are America’s glorious vaca- 
tionlands . .. Yellowstone Park through new Gallatin 
Gateway... mighty, glacier-cloaked Mt. Rainier 
. . « Olympic Peninsula, the nation’s last frontier 
. . « Mt. Baker’s challenging slopes . .. Spokane’s 
lakelands . . . Seattle and Tacoma, world ports 
. .. old-English Victoria, cosmopolitan Vancouver. 
inveterate thrill-seekers find the Olympian’s home- 


land ever-new and irresistible ...and the Olym- 
pian itself —first roller-bearing train to the Pacific 


Coast— the peer of all de luxe transcontinentals. 


For copy of “‘Key Notes” containing information concerning this 
roilroad, its famous trains and the territories they serve, write The 
Milwaukee Road, Room 865-O, Union Station, Chicago, Illinois. 





VACATION 
BY-WAYS ALONG 
THE TRAIL OF 
THE NEW 


OLYMPIAN 


CHICAGO—SPOKANE—SEATTLE—TACOMA 











Gallatin Gateway to Yellowstone Park 


Escorted all-expense 
tours of the Northwest 
Wonderland. Just like 
a big house party! Ask 


for detailed information. 





THE 


MILWAUKEE ROAD 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 
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Hal BRETANNIC 


WORLD’S LARGEST CABIN LINER 





BEAUTIFUL» LUXURIOUS - NEW 


Flags wave. Sirens screech. Tug-boats bray a throaty 
welcome. Old salts prick up their ears. Necks crane from 


windows along the water-front. “Who's swum the Chan- 


nel now?’’ Old Sol beams down... seems to say, “Look 


who’s here!“” New motor ship Britannic coming up the 
harbor. World's largest Cabin liner. Big—a veritable 


floating city! Beautiful ... with the jaunty radiance of 
Youth, yet serenely conscious of her illustrious White Star 


lineage. Appointments, service, cuisine... all 1930 at its 
peak. And withal—moderate rates. First sailing to Europe 
from New York (via Boston)—July 12. Other sailings 
August 16, September 13, October 11, November 8, 


December 6... to Cobh (Queenstown), and Liverpool, 


alternating in weekly service with her famous sister ships, 


Adriatic, Baltic and Cedric. Cross this summer on the new 
Queen of all the Cabin ships—the splendid Britannic. 


SOME OTHER BRITANNIC FACTS—Tile swimming pool, deck ten- 


nis courts, children's playrooms, gymnasium, veranda cafes, etc. 
vY Vv Magnificent public apartments ...unusually spacious state- 
rooms ... Capacity for 1550 passengers in Cabin, Tourist Third 
Cabin and Third Class. YW W Will make two 46-day Mediter- 
ranean Cruises, sailing January 8 and February 26, 1931. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Thirty principal offices in the United States and Canada. 
Main office, No.1 Broadway, New York. Authorized agents everywhere. 
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Eel Secrets 

Some 2,200 years ago Aristotle dignified 
the lowly eel by puzzling about the 
mystery of its life. Following him came 
scores of scientists who jousted with the 
problem with no success. All knew the 
mature eel, the smaller elver. None, until 
lately, ever saw the larvae on the spawn- 
ing ground. None knew where eels went 
to breed. 

As the two-masted, 138 ft. Dana, one- 
time British minesweeper in the Baltic, 


| slipped into Naples last week, the solution 
| of the eel mystery was held in notebooks 


| Denmark’s 


which she carried. Dr. Johannes Schmidt, 
famed  ichthyologist, had 
cruised 40,000 mi. about the globe track- 
ing down the eel. 

Dr. Schmidt’s findings included the fact 
that eels from the eastern U. S. and west- 
ern Europe all spawn in the Sargasso Sea. 
When eels feel the procreative urge they 
leave their freshwater homes, start for 
this vast backwater of the Atlantic east 
of the Antilles. It is a one-way journey 


for them, for once their function is per- 


formed they die. 

Some theorists have guessed that female 
eels lay their eggs at great depths, diving 
down until the pressure forces the eggs out 
of their bodies, then expiring. The male 
is then pictured as swimming rapidly over 
the floating eggs, fertilizing them, expiring 
in turn. 

Dr. Schmidt’s announcements last week 
did not touch on these matters. But he 
did reason that the necessity for warm, 
deep, still salt water was an explanation 
for the choice of the Sargasso Sea as a 
breeding place. 

Each female eel lays some ten million 
eggs. As soon as they hatch, the landward 
journey of the larvae must start. If 
dilatory they will outgrow their salt water 
days, perish before they reach fresh water 
In the larvae form eels grow to a length 
of about twelve inches, transparent, gelat- 


| inous creatures of which the only sub- 





stantial parts are two disembodied eel 
eyes like mother of pearl. 

When the Atlantic eel larvae hegira 
reaches a point about the latitude of Ber- 
muda, the great stream divides into east- 
bound and westbound branches. Soon the 
twelve-inch larvae shrink to two-inch 
elvers which have much the same charac- 


| teristics as the adult. 


Toward the freshwater streams from 
which their mothers came the progeny 
direct themselves. Once in the parental 
river they seek out the spot from which 
their mothers came, settle there to carry 


| on eel family history. 


Eels from other parts of the world 
spawn in two great centers. One is off 
Australia, the other in Indian waters. To 
discover these facts Eelman Schmidt 
banded thousands of eels, tracked them 
about the seas. Because they look like 
snakes, eels are not a popular fish, but 
Dr. Schmidt avers “they are more nourish- 
ing than salmon... . / A profitable in- 
dustry awaits the man with enough enter- 
prise to catch elvers alive .. . stock 
rivers and lakes with them, keep them 
until they reach maturity [up to 4o lb.] 


_ and then catch them for the market.” 
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A NEW TEXACO MOTOR OIL 
STILL CLEAR , STILL CLEAN , STILL GOLDEN 


WITH A 
LONGER LASTING "CRACK- PROOF" BODY 


| 
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In the Spring of 1926 The Texas Company 
revolutionized motor fuel values for the nation 





by introducing the new and better Texaco 
Gasoline—the original dry gas. Today, main- 
taining its leadership in the petroleum field, 
The Texas Company makes another ouft- 
standing contribution to the motorized world. 


(See following pages) 














TO OUR MILLIONS 
OF CUSTOMERS 





HE TEXAS COMPANY again demonstrates its leadership in the petro- 


leum field with the introduction of a vastly superior, new product — 
a motor oil with a longer life and so clean and pure that it will measur- 


ably improve the performance of any automobile engine. This new oil 


revolutionizes lubrication values as completely as the new and _ better 


Texaco Gasoline —the original “dry” gas, revolutionized motor fuels in the 
Spring of 1926. 

Because of its carefully worked out combination of crudes and special 
processes of refining, this new lubricant is without precedent. It retains all 
the famous characteristics of the former Texaco Golden Motor Oil. It is still 
free from hard carbon-forming elements, free from clogging wax and other 
impurities. It flows freely at zero. In addition to all this it is “Crack-Proof” 


and provides the more complete protection demanded by the high speed, 


high compression automobile engine of today. 


















A CULMINATING ACHIEVEMENT 
in the science refining 





HIS new “Crack-Proof” Motor Oil represents the culminating achieve- 





ment of years of research and experimentation. An oil of this type has 
long been desired by the automotive world. It remained for The Texas 


ie Company to perfect a distillation process that enabled them to combine 


all the outstanding qualities of the major crudes in a single motor oil. 
Because of its world-wide resources and tremendous refining facilities, 


The Texas Company is able to offer this new lubricant today through its 
40,000 dealers located in all our 48 states. 


All Texaco now sold is the new Texaco. It comes in five grades—C, D, E, 
F and G. They correspond in body to the Society of Automotive Engineers 


(S. A. E.) viscosity ratings and cover a sufficient range to give every type of 


automobile engine the maximum in lubricating efficiency. Despite its revolu- 
tionary character and far greater lubricating value, this new and tougher 


Texaco is sold at 30 cents a quart* in all our 48 States. 


30¢ a Quart 
*35¢ for Grade G 


| TEXACO motor o11 


LONGER-LASTING. . .CRACK- PROOF 


THE TEXAS COMPANY TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
































IN CHARLESTON 


~ WROUGHT-IRON GRILLS AND GATES 


OF COLONIAL DATES STILL SERVE ON! 


CHARLESTON, South Carolina, where 
colonial, old southern and modern at- 
mosphere lends a distinctive charm, 
presents many scenes which testify to 
its early associations and traditions. 

None of these romantic characteris- 
tics provides more real interest than the 
scores of centuries-old wrought-iron 
gates and grills which are still in ser- 
vice . . . in almost as perfect condition 
as when beauty-loving colonists admired 
them back in the days when America 
was young. 

The preservation of these ancient fix- 
tures is due to the Vital Element—iron 
silicate—a basic characteristic of 
wrought-iron. This time-defying, rust- 
denying Vital Element uniformly pres- 
ent throughout genuine wrought-iron 
makes the metal different from all others. 

Because of these advantages the 
demand for genuine wrought-iron is 
steadily increasing. The strenuous 
requirements of modern building and 
industry have extended the popularity of 
wrought-iron in all fields of use. 

Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron is man- 
ufactured from virgin pig iron and all 
elements which do not contribute to the 
permanence of the finished product are 
reduced to a desired minimum by pud- 
dling. The Vital Element is scattered 
uniformly throughout the mass in the 
same process. Subsequent rolling divides 
the Vital Element into shreds—250,000 
and more to the square inch of metal! 
Just as the silicate in glass defies cor- 
rosion, these iron silicate guards hold 
back the rust-enemy which triumphs 
in ordinary metals. 

Whether in office building, residence 
or industry, or whatever the constant or 
sudden strains imposed upon it, Byers 
Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe is the ut- 
most in pipe protection. 

For your protection, the name “‘Byers”’ 
is imprinted in the metal at short inter- 
vals. A Spiral Stripe of red is further 
assurance of perfection in pipe. Demand 
Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe! Write 
for our booklet, ‘The Vital Element.”’ 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Established 1864 Pittsburgh, Pa. 








* 
“THE VITAL ELEMENT’’ PRESERVES ARTISTRY 
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Prize-winning house in 7 to 12 room group Third Annual Small 

House Competition, sponsored by “House Beautiful.’”’ Cold water 

lines are of Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe. S. Arthur Love, Jr., 
Philadelphia, Architect. 
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AN INVESTMENT—NOT AN OUTLAY ? 
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Frustration at Matanzas 


Swart little Cubans who live between 
Cape Guancs and Cape Hicacos assembled 
on the shore of Matanzas Bay (60 mi. east 
of Havana) last week to behold a marvel- 
ous sight. Floating straight from shore 
toward the Gulf Stream, more than five 
feet in diameter and more than one mile 
long, a vast shining serpent lay upon the 
water. It was a serpent made of heavy, 
corrugated steel tubing—the deep-sea sec- 
tion of the pipe which Inventor George S. 
Claude of France had been laboring more 
than a year to lay, and through which he 
planned to draw cold water from the 
ocean bottom for a revolutionary sea- 
power plant. A shoreward section of the 
pipe had been successfully laid the fort- 
night before (TrmE, June 23). The sea- 
ward section, the most important one, the 


most ticklish one to lay, cost more than 


$1,000,000. Two steel cables, one inch in 
diameter, stretched out from shore to tie 
the pipe to its land base. Along the pipe’s 
length were 120 tanks of compressed air, 
keeping it afloat. 

At each air tank was posted a brown 
native swimmer, manning valves which 
would admit water, let the pipe sink to the 
bottom of the bay. When all was ready 
a whistle blast was sounded and the off- 
shore end started to submerge. Watchers 
saw the long serpent slowly disappearing, 
when suddenly something went wrong. 
The great pipe started slipping sidewise, 
gathering speed. Tremendous pressure of 
strong subsea currents had snapped one 
of the shore cables like cotton thread. 
Soon the other cable parted and the whole 
long pipe plunged downward out of sight, 
a total loss in 2,300 ft. of water. 

Thus ended Inventor Claude’s second 
effort at Matanzas Bay. He charged that 
bungling was due to “wilful disobedience 
of orders by a party or parties not in sym- 
pathy with the success of the experiment.” 
Of his next attempt he said: 

“T am going to build another tube, an 
exact duplicate of the last one. I will have 
it completed . . . within two months. But 
this time the launching will be different. 

“T secured a promise from President 
Machado that I will have henceforth the 
full support and protection of the Cuban 
government. He has placed the Army and 
Navy at my disposal . . . and there will 
be no repetition of Tuesday’s occurrence.” 


ae 
Fireworks 
U. S. fireworks manufacturers last week 
estimated that U. S. citizens would set off 
some $4,000,000 of firecrackers, sparklers, 
roman candles, skyrockets, aerial bombs, 
pinwheels, squibs, flares, torpedoes, etc. 
etc. in celebration of Independence Day, 
1930; in the good old days, a $4,000,000 
Fourth of July would have been a very 
sad Fourth indeed. Fireworks men mourn 
the time when a piece of punk in the out- 
field of a baseball park would bring to 
life a fire portrait of “Theodore Roose- 
velt, Our President” and cause great huz- 
zahs to shake the bleachers. 
Twenty years ago, July 4 was ushered in 
with 18-in. cannoncrackers which sounded 
like quarry blasts. These, largest ever made, 


were constructed with a heavy cardboard 
case two-thirds filled with saltpetre, carbon 
and sulphur. In those days, long before and 
after July 4 fireworkmen were billed like 
vaudeville teams about the country, the 





wonders of pyrotechny were displayed to | 


smalltown folk in parks and _ pastures. 
Greatest spectacle of these traveling com- 
panies was “The Last Days of Pompeii,” 
a morality pageant on a 576-ft. canvas 
topped by a 70-ft. Vesuvius. Climax of 
the spectacle came when 2,000 carousing 


extras paid for their sins beneath an awe- | 


some shower of flares and rockets. 
Greatest single fireworks program of all 
time was given at the St. Louis exposition 
in 1904 when $50,000 worth of noise, 
color and excitement were burned and 
blown up. 
An almost staggering blow was given to 


the fireworks industry when the late Ed- | 


ward W. Bok’s Ladies’ Home Journal be- 
fore the war against fireworks, printed 
scores of pictures of children maimed and 
blinded by them. Following this series 
Mayor William J. Gaynor signed an ordi- 
nance banning fireworks in New York 
City. Many another municipality, then 
many a state government followed suit. 
Then it was that fireworks manufacturers 
called Science to their aid to construct 
safer, saner displays. Sparklers of alumi- 
num bronze which throws off incandescent 
but quick-cooling particles as it burns, 
were invented for children. 
reduced in size (largest is now 5 in.), 
then fuses were improved. Skyrockets 
were made with stronger sticks, roman 
candles with thicker handles. 

Not until the roth century did pyro- 
techny make big advances. Prior to this 
time saltpetre, carbon, sulphur made up 
the colorless displays. As various metal 
salts were discovered they were introduced 
to make colors in fireworks. Strontium 
and lithium salts give red; barium and 
copper, green; other copper salts blue. 
Last great advance was the discovery that 
magnesium and aluminum salts impart 
white brilliance to fireworks. 

Some of the more familiar display 
pieces are now made as follows: 

Roman Candles. 


Crackers were | 








Cardboard tubes are | 


packed in alternate layers with slow-burn- | 


ing powder, quick-burning powder and 
pressed discs of quick-burning chemicals 
containing a coloring salt. When lighted 


the slow-burning powder spews, finally | 


reaches the disc. When this takes fire it 
ignites the quick-burning powder which 
makes a mild explosion, expels the flaming 
disc. 

Rocket. In the fuse end of the rocket 
a medium powder is mixed with metal fil- 
ings packed under tremendous pressure. 
The ignited gases rush to escape through 
the rear, push against the air and drive the 
rocket upward. As it goes the metal filings 
become hot, spew out the back making 
the tail. When the fire breaks into the 
front chamber, it explodes a charge of 
strong powder which bursts the shell, 
showers balls similar to those in the 
Roman candle. 

Aerial Bombs. 
mortar much as a cannon ball. When they 
reach a certain height in the air a time 
fuse burns out, causes the explosion. 


These are fired from a | 


ways to easier 
housekeeping 


Clrmstron 
SINCE 1899 


ARMSTRONG PERC-O-TOASTER 


Right at your elbow this one appliance pre- 
pares your entire breakfast, makes perfect 
coffee and delicious toast. Lift off Percola- 
tor and appliance is ready to cook eggs. 
bacon, etc. Remove toast drawer, insert 
waffle mold and you are ready for hot 
waffles. Price $11.85. (Waffle Iron, $3.00 
extra.) 





ARMSTRONG TABLE STOVE 


Delightful informal supper cooked right at 
the table. Here is a grill, hot plate and 
toaster combined in one unit that uses no 

- More current than an ordinary toaster. Price 
$8.85. (Waffle Iron, $3.00 extra.) 





ARMSTRONG 


AUTOMATIC TOASTER 


The first and only Automatic Toaster that 
toasts bread and makes delicious Toasted 
Sandwiches. Price $12.50. 


Sold by leading stores everywhere or shipped 
postage prepaid upon receipt of price. 
ARMSTRONG Electric & Manufacturing Corp. 
Huntington, West Virginia 
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THROUGH CHANGELESS INDIA 
IN “STOP-OVER SUITES” 


Topay, express trains (many electrified) in de luxe 
comfort take you to the heart of India’s antiquities. 
Served by trained Indian domestics, in your own apart- 
ment pullmans . . . salon-bedroom-bath-and-kitchens on 
wheels, your home for stop-overs. Also fine European 
hotels. Such travel luxury unveils for you the rose-pink 
walls of Jaipur... the legendary Taj Mahal . . . prayer- 
wheels, devil dancers, Sanskrit plays . . . the sandalwood 
funeral pyres of golden Benares. Comfort takes you to 
Vijayanagar’s archaic monoliths, or mediaeval Udaipur, to 
Lahore the home of Ranjit Singh, Lion of the Punjab, and 
the awesome Khyber Pass unchanged since Alexander 
led his legions through. segular weekly steamers. And 
7-day rail-air route from Paris to Karachi... Delhi a 
day later! Booklets, complete tour service by India State 
Railways, Delhi House, 38 East 57 St., New York. Or,con- 
sult the better travel agents. Freight inquiry also solicited. 
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EDUCATION 


New President 


The University of North Carolina’s 
trustees, last week, took four ballots to 
elect Frank Porter Graham, faculty mem- 
ber since 1914, to succeed Henry Wood- 
burn Chase, new president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (Time, March 3). A 
famed North Carolina Liberal, history- 
teaching President Graham was chosen 
through the influence of younger alumni 
although he insisted he did not want the 
office. 








—+ —. 


Y 


Folger to the U. S. 


The writer most revered by the U. S. 
is adopted. He never visited America 
although he undoubtedly heard a great 
deal about it and was one of the first to 
make use of one of its first exports, 
tobacco. When you get off the train at 
his home town you are immediately faced 
with a large U. S. cigaret advertisement. 
In the last century Phineas Taylor Barnum 
tried to buy his birthplace. Retired Cham- 
pion Fisticuffer James Joseph (‘‘Gene’’) 
Tunney professes to admire his works 
above those of all other authors. Last 
week, by the will of a retired tycoon 
—Henry Clay Folger, onetime (1911- 
23) president of Standard Oil Co. of 
New York—the U. S. acquired a col- 
lection of the works of William Shake- 
speare ‘not even surpassed by the 
British Museum,” also an imposing mu- 
seum for it in Washington, D. C., near 
the national Capitol, also $10,000.000 for 
further Shakespearean research. 

After he was graduated from Amherst 
in 1879, Tycoon Folger divided his time 
between writing treatises on petroleum and 
monographs on Shakespeare, and making 
more money to buy more early Shake- 
speare editions. His hobby he shared with 
his wife. Together they amassed 25,000 
rare volumes of the works of Elizabethan 
dramatists. Until his death the precise 
worth of this collection, now stored in 
Manhattan, was intentionally kept vague 
so that his reputation as a collector would 
not handicap him in making purchases. 

The Folger Shakespeare Memorial, now 
a-building on Grant Row between the 
Congressional Library and the site of the 
new Supreme Court building, will contain 
reading rooms, exhibition rooms and a 
courtyard created in the image of a 16th 
Century English theatre. Cost : $1.500.000. 

Among the items, once the property of 
bewhiskered, un-Big Businesslike Mr. 
Folger, are: the only known copy of the 
first collected edition of Shakespeare's 
works; a copy of Titus Andronicus pub- 
lished in 1594; many an early quarto; one 
of the three existing copies of the second 
edition of Hamlet.* 

Amherst’s Board of Trustees will ad- 
minister the $10,000,000 fund, for which 
service the college will receive $250.000. 


| When the Memorial is completed, Am- 


herst’s trustees will take whatever 


| steps seem necessary to finance Shake- 


spearean investigation and disseminate 
knowledge of Shakespeare. 





*Another copy is at the Huntington Library 
(San Gabriel, Calif.), the third at the 
bethan Club of Yale. 
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Year-ahead plans that FIRE 
almost killed 


Midnight—a drafting room working 
overtime—completion of advanced 
plans only a pencil’s scratch off— 
future profits materializing before 
hopeful eyes. ... Startlingly, what 
seemed a misty shadow becomes a 
quickly growing Fire! A Disaster? 
Almost! Yet Fire was soon killed by 
a minute’s work with a handy extin- 
guisher—an incident that might 
have been a disaster—if the right 
extinguisher hadn’t been there! 
The right extinguisherin the right 
place isn’t the result of guesswork. 


It must follow correctly planned fire 
protection. i 

In tens of thousands of plants, and 
laboratories and factories and public 
buildings, LaFrance and Foamite 
Service is on constant guard against 
fire. This Service will guard your 
business against profit-stealing fires. 
Our recommendations are always 
dependable because they are based 
on a complete study of the fire haz- 
ards of your plant by our trained 
fire protection engineers. ... Our 
recommendations are unbiased be- 


LA FRANCE*” FOAMITE PROTECTION 
AGAINST FIRE 


cause this company makes every 
recognized type of fire extinguishing 
equipment. 

This service means more than a few 
extinguishers hanging on your walls... 
it means correctly planned and complete 
fire protection. Regardless of the size of 
your plant this service is available to you. 
Write for one of our representatives to 
call. No obligation, of course. 
AMERICAN-LA FRANCE and FOAMITE 
CORPORATION, Dept. Q7, ELMIRA, N.Y. 


Offices in all principal cities 








“Correct Protec- 
tion Against Fire” 
is a booklet des- 
cribing our service 
and protection. A 
free copy will be 
sent you on request, 





WHILE YOU SHAVE § 






AFTER YOU SHAVE 


The supreme comfort of 


double 


action 


NO OTHER shaving cream can 
give you the same velvet com- 
fort.as Squibb’s Shaving Cream. 
Becausé no other shaving cream 
has double-action. 

The first action brings extra 
comfort while you shave. 
Squibb’s protects from the bite 
and serape of the razor blade. | 

The second action brings 
extra comfort after you shave. 
Unlike most shaving creams, 
which absorb the pliant oils of 
the skin, Squibb’s Shaving 
Cream contains a special in- 
gredient which replaces the vital 
oils and restores natural, all- 
day-long comfort. 

These two actions . .. together 
- ++ give you the supreme com- 
fort of a double-action shave. 


Use Squibb’s for shampoos. 
Double-action makes it fine for the | 
sealp and fine for the hair. 


SQUIBB’S © 


Shaving Cream 
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MILESTONES 





Born. To Mrs. Thomas Arnold Robin- 
son, Daughter Ernestina of Plutarco Elias 
Calles, former President of Mexico; a 
daughter (second child; first, a boy); at 
Mexico City. 


——_——— 
Y 


Married. Alice Huston, daughter of 
Claudius Hart Huston, Chairman (under 
fire) of the Republican National Com- 
mittee; and Fulton Lewis Jr., Washington 
socialite; at Washington, D. C. 
oe —--— 

Married. Grover Cleveland Loening, 
airplane (amphibian) designer; and Marka 
(Margaret) Truesdale, Manhattan  so- 
cialite; at Westbury. L. I. 

Married. Brig.-General George Van 
Horn Moseley. U. S. A., 55, chief of the 
4th Section (supplies and evacuation) of 
General Pershing’s Wartime General Staff; 
General Charles Gates Dawes’s assistant 
in organizing the Bureau of Budget in 
1921; now aid to the Assistant Secretary 
of War, Frederik Huff Payne (Time, May 
53); and Mrs. Florence DuBois, 36, 
daughter of the late James Barber, co- 
founder of Barber Steamship Lines; in 
Manhattan. 











Married. René Lacoste. holder at vari- 
ous times of U. S., British and French 
tennis championships, expert golfer; to 
Simone Thion de la Chaume, champion 
French woman golfer, onetime holder of 
the British women’s golf championship, 
expert tennis player.’ daughter of the 
Director & General Manager of the Bank 
of Indo-China; at Paris; after a courtship 
long prolonged by the groom’s weak lungs. 

Elected. Charles Presbrey, to be presi- 
dent of Frank Presbrey Co., potent Man- 
hattan advertising agency; succeeding his 
father, famed Frank Presbrey, 75, who 
becomes board chairman, by no means re- 
tired. 











Died. Joseph Thuma (“Joe”) Schenck, 
38, tenor half of “Van & Schenck,” vari- 
ety’s, famed, “highest-salaried” ($3,000 
weekly) male song team; suddenly, of 
heart disease; at Detroit (see p. 58). 











Died. George W. Joseph, Oregon’s Re- 
publican nominee for governor; of heart 
attack; while watching National Guard 
maneuvers: at Portland. After a stormy 
campaign he had been disbarred by the 
state Supreme Court, the conduct of whose 
members had been his issue (Time, June 


9). 


Died. Harry C. Stutz, 53, pioneer racing 
and pleasure-car tycoon; of complications 
following an appendectomy; at Indianap- 
olis. Native of Ansonia, Ohio, he began 








his career in a Dayton machine shop, later - 


sold Schebler carburetors, ran the Marion 
motor factory, designed the (long-since 
defunct) American car, built Stutz Motor 
Car Co. (with Henry Campbell) out of a 
motor parts company he founded in 1910, 
selling out in 1919. He and Campbell 


founded H. C. S. Co., last year rumored 
to be planning a 


merger with Commercial 


Aircraft Co. for the manufacture of air- 


planes. 
—o— 

Died. Leroy A. Manchester, chief 
counsel (with Newton Diehl Baker) for 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. in the pro- 
jected Youngstown-Bethlehem steel] 
merger ; despondent over litigation against 
the merger (Time, March 24 et seg.) and 
the strain of negotiations; by his own 
hand; at Youngstown, Ohio. Court was 
declared adjourned until July 8 “for good 
and sufficient reasons.” Declared David 
G. Jenkins, trial judge: “A valuable piece 
in the chess game [has been] removed 
from the board. So far as the law suit is 
concerned and cold as it may seem to say 
it, the contest must go on.” 

a "Cai 

Died. Stephen Geyer Porter, 61, chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, longtime (1911-30) Pennsylvania 
Representative, famed for his fight against 
narcotics (last month, largely through his 
efforts, the Narcotics Bureau was estab- 
lished in the Treasury Department); of 
cirrhosis of the liver; at Pittsburgh. 


—_—o—_ 

Died. Col. William Boyce Thompson, 
61, copper & sulphur tycoon, philanthro- 
pist, famed for his financial assistance to 
Herbert Clark Hoover in Belgian food 
relief, head of the American Red Cross 
Mission to Russia (1917), founder of the 
$1,000,000 Boyce Thompson Institute for 
plant research at Yonkers, N. Y. (He once 
said: “I love anything and everything that 
comes out of the ground.”), treasurer of 
the Harding campaign fund in 1920, great 
& good friend of the late Theodore Roose- 
velt; of bronchial pneumonia; at Yonkers. 
Estimated estate: $150,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000. 

—— 

Died. Charles W. Steines, 63, president 
of The Emporium, big San Francisco de- 
partment store; formerly associated with 
the late great Marshall Field, Chicago de- 
partment-store tycoon; of uremic poison- 
ing; at San Francisco. 

Pare 

Died. James Kimble Vardaman, 68, 
onetime (1904-08) Governor of Missis- 
sippi, onetime (1913-19) U. S. Senator, 
long-haired, fiery Bryanesque orator: after 
a lengthy illness; at Birmingham, Ala. An 
embittered foe of Wilson policies in 1917- 
18. he charged that “the United 
stabbed Germany in the back while France 
and England held her down.” An open 
letter from President Wilson to Missis- 
sippi Democrats enjoining them not to re- 
elect to the Senate such a renegade Demo- 
crat was generally recognized as the rea- 
son for his defeat in 1919. 

mene sind 

Died. Peleg Howland, 73, president of 
Imperial Bank of Canada; at Toronto. 

Died. Kuno Francke, 75, Professor 
Emeritus of German at Harvard, Curator 
of Harvard’s Germanic Museum, famed 
for his defense of Germany during the 
War; at Cambridge, Mass. 


Killed. Schnusk (meaning “curious 
person”), white fox terrior of the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition; by an automobile; 
at Montclair, N. J. 


States 
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DOES 
LOAFING 
ENLARGE 


YOUR 
CIGARETTE 


APPETITE? 


¢ +++ RELAX IN 
“HAPPY-MOUTH” 
AND COOLER SMOKE! 


When summer brings the time and weather 


for loafing ...do your cigarettes work o 


ver- 


time? What a great time to smoke right 


through your first Spud pack! Finish your 


twentieth straight Spud and you find your- 


self still mouth-happy...tongue and throat 


in their natural, moist-cool comfort. That’s 


what Spud’s 16% cooler smoke does! 


sustains your enjoyment of Spud’s 


It 
full 


tobacco flavor, of Spud’s choice tobacco 


blend. Everywhere, Spud is the growing, 


grand new freedom in old-fashioned 


tobacco enjoyment! At better stands, 
20 for 20c. The Axton-Fisher Tobacco 


Company, Incorporated, Louisville, 


MENTHOL~COOLED $ p U D CIGARETTES 


JUDGE SPUD...Not by first puff, but 


by first pack. Surprise soon forgotten 





. . + continued coolness heightens 
enjoyment of full tobacco flavor. 


Ky. 
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MEDICINE 





A. M. A. Convention 


Capstone of a U. S. medical career is 
the presidency of The American Medical 
Association. Eighteen men now living have 
had the honor. The A. M. A., convened last 
week at Detroit. underscored the honor by 
awarding to each of these 18 a gold medal 
and a citation. The list: 

William Williams Keen, 93, of Phila- 
delphia, “emeritus of American surgeons” ; 
born, Philadelphia; degree from Jefferson 
Medical College 1862; president 1900-01. 

Frank Billings, 76, of Chicago, only 
living man who was president of the 
A. M. A. for two years; born, Highland, 
Wis.; degree from Northwestern Univer- 
sity 1881; president 1902-03, 1903-04. 

William James Mayo, 69, of Rochester, 
Minn., “most noted of American sur- 
geons’; born, La Sueur, Minn.; degree 
irom University of Michigan 1883; presi- 
dent 1906-07. 

William Henry Welch, 80, of Baltimore, 
“dean of American pathologists”; born, 
Norfolk, Conn.; degree from Columbia 
University 1875; president 1910-11. 

Rupert Blue, 63, of Washington, D. C., 
‘distinguished representative of the United 
States Public Health Service”; born, Rich- 
mond County, N. C., degree from Univer- 
sity of Maryland 1892; president 1916-17. 

Charles Horace Mayo, 64, of Rochester, 
Minn., “‘a leader in surgery and in health 
education”; born, Rochester, Minn.; de- 
gree from Northwestern University 1888; 
president 1917-18. 

Arthur Dean Bevan, 68, of Chicago, 
“distinguished teacher of anatomy and 


surgery’; born, Chicago; degree from 
Rush Medical College 1883; president 
1g18-19. 


Alexander Lambert, 68, of Manhattan, 
“distinguished physician and teacher”; 
born, New York; degree from Columbia 
University 1888; president 1919-20. 

William Clarence Braisted, 65, of West 
Chester, Pa., ‘leader of the United States 
Navy Medical Corps during the War”; 
born, Toledo, Ohio; degree from Columbia 
University 1886; president 1920-21. 

Hubert Work, 70, of Denver, “physi- 
cian and statesman”; born, Marion Cen- 
ter, Pa.; degree from University of Penn- 
sylvania 1885; president 1921-22. 

George Edmund de Schweinitz, 71, of 
Philadelphia, “‘noted American ophthal- 
mologist”; born, Philadelphia; degree 
from University of. Pennsylvania 1881; 
president 1922-23. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, 55, of Washington, 
D. C., “clinician, educator, statesman’; 


born, Boonesboro, Iowa, degree from 
Cooper Medical College 1899; president 
1923-1924. 


William Allen Pusey, 64, of Chicago, 
“leader of American dermatology”; born, 
Elizabethtown. Ky.; degree from New 
York University School of Medicine 
1888: president 1924-25. 

William David Haggard, 57, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., “a leader in surgery in the 
South”: born, Nashville, Tenn., degree 
from University of Tennessee 1893: 
president 1925-26. 

Wendell Christopher 
Manhattan, “a Jeader in laryngology”; 


born, Hammond. N. Y.; degree from New 


Phillips, 73. of 


York University Medical School 1882; 
president 1926-27. 

Jabez North Jackson, 61, of Kansas 
City. Mo., “teacher, clinician and leader”; 
born. Labadie, Mo.; degree from Univer- 
sity Medical College (Kansas City) 1891; 
president 1927-28. 

William Sydney Thayer, 66, of Balti- 
more, “investigator, clinician, teacher and 
inspirer of medical men”; born, Milton, 
Mass.; degree from Harvard University 
1889; president 1928-29. 

Malcolm La Salle Harris, 68, of Chi- 
cago, “surgeon, medical leader and jur- 
ist’; born, Rock Island, Ill., degree from 


pe 

















Keystone 


Dr. WILLIAM JAMES Mayo 


“So many surgeons die of heart 
disease .. .” 


Rush Medical 
1929-30 

To get the medal next year at Phila- 
delphia: William Gerry Morgan, 62, of 
Washington, D. C.; Newport, N. H.; de- 
gree from University of Pennsylvania 
1893; incoming 1930-31 president. 

To get it the year after: Edward Starr 
Judd, 52, of Rochester, Minn.; born, 
Rochester, Minn., degree from University 
of Minnesota 1902; last week elected 
1931-32 president. 

Points made in papers read at the con- 
vention included the following: 

Suppressed Hearts. Does “stern con- 
trol of the emotions developed through 
education . . . not throw extra stress on 
the heart and thus account for its deteri- 
oration in civilized men?” Dr. William 
James Mayot Rochester, Minn., raised the 
question, found the hint of an answer in 
the fact that “so many surgeons die of 
heart disease. They practice a profession 
in which stern control of the emotions is 
constantly necessary.” 

Hearts & Marriage. Asked Dr. Wil- 
liam Duncan Reid, Boston: “Should a 
woman with heart disease have children?” 
He answered himself: “‘Rheumatic heart 
disease is the type most commonly found. 
A study shows that women who die of it 


College 1882; president 


‘ during the child-bearing age die because 
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of the natural evolution of the disease and 
not because of the effect of child-bearing 
on it.” 

Stupid Cancer Treatment. “One of 
the worst abuses of this intelligent age is 
the use of heat lamps, friction and other 
forms of heat on cancer patients by ir- 
regular practitioners. Heat or massage di- 
rected to a slowly growing cancer on the 
surface, where all the patient’s protective 
mechanism is working to destroy the in- 
vading cancer cells, promotes local circula- 
tion, thus stimulating the abnormal cells 
and scattering them into the recesses of 
the body to form extensions of the original 
cancer.’*—Dr. Albert Soiland, Los Angeles. 

Foods Babies Like. Infants thrive bet- 
ter when they have the foods they like 
than when they eat by order. Dr. Clara 
Marie Davis, Chicago, proved this by per- 
mitting 13 newly weaned children to 
choose, for a total of 21,800 meals, what 
foods they liked from trays of assorted 
victuals. Almost all continuously like 
meats, potatoes, carrots, beets, peas, 
apples, bananas, oranges, eggs. Generally 
unpopular were spinach, lettuce, turnips, 
barley. All foods were fresh, cooked with- 
out salt or seasoning and without loss of 
water or soluble substances. 


Pharmacology. In the Convention's 
technical exposition, 22 exhibits were by 
drug manufacturers. Their position was 
delicate. The A. M. A. officially advised 
visiting doctors: ‘“‘The exposition is becom- 
ing more and more of an informative or 
educational nature. It should not be 
thought of as simply a commercial ex- 
hibit, although the manufacturer's business 
must always be classed as commercial.” 
The A. M. A. previously had denounced 
drug manufacturers—for interfering with 
and controlling the Eleventh Revision 
Convention of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia 
this spring at Washington. Editorialized 
the A. M. A. Journal: “Pharmaceutic 
organization . . . toured the country en- 
listing representatives of commercial in- 
terests. .. . The | Pharmacopoeia} Con- 
vention therefore was dominated by such 
representatives in a proportion of at least 
five to one of medical and scientific inter- 
ests combined—| by] lawyers and execu- 
tive secretaries representing trade groups, 
as well as detail men and promoters from 
individual pharmaceutic houses. . . . Per- 
haps certain interests plan deliberately to 
wreck the Pharmacopoeia with a view to 
promoting the use of proprietary prepara- 
tions. Perhaps they plan to lower stand- 
ards with a view to breaking down scien- 
tific control.” 

The A. M. A.’s present advice on the 
very important matter of drugs is that 
physicians refer only to the A. M. A. book 
Useful Drugs, which lists products selected 
from the Pharmacopoeia by the A. M. A. 
Council on Pharmacy as well as “New 
and Non-Official Remedies.” 

Overtrained Specialists. The rigid 
training of a general practice is advisable 
before a doctor becomes a specialist. The 
growing habit of medical students study- 
ing for a specialty before they graduate is 
good for scientific medicine. But the spe- 
cialist so produced is “likely to be narrow 

*Important cancer tidings at the conventi 
organization of a radiological research instit 
by the Chemical Foundation; to make a 
ough-going study of all cancer problems, ‘ 
duce the cost of radium (now $60,000 a gram). 
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THE STRUCTURE OF A GRINDING WHEEL 


— precision depends on it. 
—high production depends on it. 


To control the structure of a grinding wheel has long been 


the ambition of the grinding wheel maker. Industrial progress 
has been demanding it— a vital factor in obtaining precision, 
with high production. 


NORTON CONTROLLED STRUCTURE 


NORTON COMPANY has been announced to the industrial world as a reality. It is 
WORCESTER, MASS. another big step ahead in grinding wheel manufacture. 
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SERVING THE OF THE WEST 


OREGON FOR WOOL 


| 





A\cross vast areas of pasture land, part of the herit- 


age of natural resources with which nature has endowed Oregon, graze 
roving bands of sheep. Their wool is the basis of an industry which a 
millions in revenue—a wealth which makes Oregon the leading wool state 
in the Pacific West and the second primary wool market in the nation. 


Products of Oregon mills— yarns, blankets, os suits, sweaters, 


men’s and women’s garments —are nationally advertise 


and nationally 


known. Distributed in 52 foreign countries besides, they were valued in 
1929 at more than $50,000,000, a five-fold increase in the last decade. 


Thousands of pounds of the $15,000,000 Oregon wool clip are shipped 


ANKING 


facilities atthis key 
city of Pacific Coast 
commercial and finan- 
cial activity serve local 
or world wide enter- 
prises On aconstructive 
basis, backed by lead- 
ership and experience 
of more than three- 
quarters of a century. 


by rail and water to California. Here it is manufac- 
tured into a variety of products in more than two 
score knitting mills; is used with other materials in 
the fabrication of rugs, upholstery, robes, felts. 

Through the Port of San Francisco, center of the 
great industrial empire of the West, Oregon products 
—wool, fruits, lumber, wheat —in increasing volume 
pass on their way to consuming markets in every cor- 
ner of the globe. 











Scovell Wellington 


BOSTON 


SPRINGFIELD 


and Company 


ACCOUNTANTS * ENGINEERS 


10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 








in his point of view and lacking in the 
humanitarian interest that is so essential 
in caring for the sick.”—Dr. James Car- 
ruthers Masson, Rochester, Minn. He 
proposed two remedies: 1) specialization 
be studied in only graduate courses oi 
medical schools; 2) committees of prac- 
ticing specialists should examine and give 
certificates to general practitioners with 
sufficient special training. 

Women Physicians who attended the 
Convention bewailed the fact that of 757 
women who last year applied to medical 
schools for admission, only 285 were ac- 
cepted. Women doctors average $4.000 
to $5,000 income a year—slightly more 
than the average for the men. Half of 
U. S. women physicians are married. 

Trachoma. One more research step 
and Medicine will be certain that four 
years ago the late great Dr. Hidevo 
Noguchi discovered the actual germ oi 
trachoma, contagious blinding eye disease. 
Drs. William Chris Finnoff and Phillips 
Thygeson of Denver reported to the Con- 
vention that the organism caused tra- 
choma in monkeys. Remains to test it on 
a human. The test human may be Woo 
Dak-San, Silver City, N. Mex., Chinese 
sentenced to be executed for murder. To 
him last week was suggested a choice and 
to New Mexico’s Governor R. C. Dillon 
was presented a plea—that the sentence be 
commuted to life imprisonment provided 
Woo Dak-San subject his eyes to infection 
by the trachoma germ. Propounders oi 
choice and plea were Dr. Polk Richards 
of the U. S. Indian Health Service and 
Dr. Francis Ingersoll Proctor, Boston 
ophthalmologist. Woo Dak-San refused. 

Socialization. In his inaugural address 
President William Gerry Morgan, at 
length and with sharp terms, denounced 
every and all movements which in any 
way keep a sick person from having the 
doctor of his choice. Damned thus were 
all paternalistic, social institutions such as 
voluntary sickness insurance, compulsory 
sickness insurance, state medicine, menta!] 
hygiene 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 











Silvery Rotary 

King George V was toasted in water by 
the British delegation. Herbert Hoover 
sent the opening business session his bene- 
diction. Sir Henry Worth Thornton, 
U. S.-born chairman and president oi 
Canadian National Railways, made 
speech. One day the thermometer regis- 
tered 99°. Hotel rooms were at a pre- 
mium. The gilded lobbies of the Steven 
Hotel (‘‘World’s Largest”), haven for 
many a convention, were crowded with 
milling men and women. Funnyman Will 
Rogers said ‘Twenty thousand Rotarian: 
walking the streets of Chieago . . . not a one 
has been shot or robbed. It looks like 
negligence.” The occasion: Rotary Inter- 
national’s Silver Anniversary Convention, 
held last week in Chicago, birthplace of 
Rotary. Some 15,000 delegates attended, 
fortified with good cheer, name plates. geo- 
graphical hat-bands, freedom of the city. 

As is the custom at Rotary conventions, 
Peace, Good Will, Friendship were the 
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A NEW 
ae) bey ne) ae 


Bohnalite is available as 
Sand Castings 
Permanent Mold Castings 


Die Castings 
Forgings and Extrusions 


Other Bohn products 
Brass Forgings 
Babbitt Lined Bearings 
Brass and Bronze Castings 
Zinc Base Die Castings 
Bronze Bushings 


Habit! The barrier of business. Those 
who fail to swing free of its clutches, 
feel its fatal force only too late to 
change a “time honored” custom. 


For this is an age of fresh ideas. Modes 
and methods progress in the metal 
field as in every commercial line. 


These new metallurgical processes are 
as vital as the newest merchandis- 
ing procedures. 


To meet this constant and ceaseless 
demand has been developed a new 
light alloy called Bohnalite. 


62% lighter than iron with equal 
strength are the requisite qualities 
which are rapidly changing the 
manufacturing habits of commercial 
America. 

Business knows the advantages of 
Bohnalite. In automobiles, in radio, 


1,000 INDUSTRIES 
CAN ENJOY THESE ADVANTAGES 


in vacuum cleaners, in electric 
refrigerators, in washing machines, 
ironers, in motors of all descriptions, 
in radiators, and scores of other 
lines, Bohnalite castings are exten- 
sively used. 


Bohnalite contains something which 
cannot be determined by chemical 
analysis. This is a distinct quality 
which has been developed through 
years of laboratory and shop ex- 
perience and millions of tests. 


There are still 1000 industries which 
can use Bohnalite to advantage. If 
your product needs a new punch 
to be there in the pinch, better 
investigate. 1000 leading industries 
are invited to consider the applica- 
tion of this new light alloy. When 
communicating, we suggest sending 
sample castings and blue prints. 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


New York Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Cleveland Pittsburgh 
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with a new 
sense of 
security 


Tie Bellanca Pacemaker is a sixeplace cabin 
monoplane with 300 h.p. engine, finished in 
finest automobile coachwork. High speed, 
145 m.p.h. Payload with pilot, 1,235 Ibs. 
U. Dept. of Commerce Approved Type 
Certificate No. 129. The Bellanca Skyrocket, 
of similar specification is powered with the 
420 h.p. — engine. High speed, 150 
= p-h. U. S. Dept. of Commerce Approved 
Type Certificate No. 319. Both types are 
readily convertible into excellent seaplanes. 
The Bellanca Airbus is a 12- to 14-place 
single-engined monoplane, particulars of 
which will be sent on request to any com- 
mercial operator. 


PEED has frequently been bought at too great a cost, not so much in 


-dollars and cents, as in the sacrifice of other vital characteristics. To gain 
greater speed in designing an airplane it is easy to lose eficiency—and safety. 

The greatest merit of Bellanca design is that the efficiency of the airplane 
and the safety of its passengers have never been sacrificed for speed. 

Yet the Bellanca Pacemaker has been victorious in practically every speed 
race in which it has been entered. It will carry you (with a pilot and four 
guests) at 145 miles an hour—reliably, steadily, safely!) With the throttle 
open only two-thirds, this sturdy cabin plane speeds along with great reserve 
power, flying stability and economy, at 122 miles an hour. With a somewhat 
larger engine, the Bellanca Skyrocket (same type of plane) travels at 150 
m iles an hour. 

Superior speed, combined with a high rate of proved efficiency and safety, 
is the formula of Bellanca design and construction. “ Built as only Bellanca 
can build” means that the finest materials obtainable have been manufactured 
under the personal guidance of leading engineers to produce an airplane of 
famous quality. People whose experience has taught them that only in ex- 
cellent engineering can they hope to find excellent airplane building, buy 
the Bellanca with every sense of genuine security. 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
New Castle, Delaware 


Canadian Distributors: Bellanca Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


BELLANCA 
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words most frequently used in speeches 
and messages. Thus, President Hoover: 
Renewed evidence of the spirit of 
international goodwill which is so signifi- 
cant a development of our times. 4 
M. Eugene Newsom, retiring Rotary presi- 
dent: “Ideals may be difficult to define, 
but friendship ultimately provides its own 
interpretation. Remarkable it is that the 
close of a quarter of a century finds us 
willing to build Rotary’s increasing pur- 
pose upon that word ‘friendship’. - 
Sir Henry: “Religious contentions, the 
predatory desires of monarchs, the thirst 
for revenge, all fruitful disturbances in 
international relations, have largely disap- 
peared and with the advance of commerce, 
finance and trade as preponderating in- 
fluences in the world today, it is found 
that in these activities exist the most po- 
tential causes for strife and conflict.” 
Cheering was loudest when Founder 

















International 
Pau Percy Harris 
“God bless all of you | Rotarians!” 


Paul Percy Harris, 62-year-old Chicago at- 
torney, made his first appearance in 15 
years at an international convention. Il, 
helped to the speaker’s platform by his 
wife and friends, Founder Harris spoke 
briefly: ““My doctors say I must speak no 
more than a brief sentence. How could J, 
in a brief sentence, say what is swelling in 
my heart? ... I'll say merely . . . God 
bless all of you!” 

One session was given over to a discus- 
sion of World Peace. Rotarian William 
Franke, delegate from Switzerland, almost 
broke it up by flaying the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Bill. When Herr Franke sat down, 
other Rotarians arose, took sides, turned 
the meeting into a political squabble. 

Among the 63 nations represented was 
a large delegation from Japan whose inter- 
est was heightened by the appearance and 
the speech of rotund Prince Iyesato Toku- 
gawa, non-Rotarian president of the Jap- 
anese house of Peers. 

Rotary presidents are elected for one 
year only, must devote much time to presi- 
dential duties, get no pay. Hence no easy 
task is it to select the proper person. 
Elected last week was Almon E. Roth, 
business manager of Stanford University. 
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Flights & Flyers 


Glorious Failure. The four men in the 
Southern Cross strained eyes and ears. 
Surely they should have sighted Cape 
Race by this time. Surely an intelligible 
radio bearing should come to guide them. 
Major Charles Kingsford-Smith scowled 
at the grey fog outside his cockpit, cursed 
the compasses that pointed crazily to East 
and West. Beside him stolid Dutch Evert 
Van Dyk held the controls, stared straight 
ahead. In the cabin behind him Radio- 
man John Stannage frantically worked key 
and dials. Navigator J. Patrick Saul 
searched in vain for a patch of sky that 
he might fix his sextant to a star. Now 
their latest radio bearing showed them 175 
miles east of the Cape, when they had 
thought it enly 75 miles. 

This was the Grand Banks fog, the 
béte noire they had armed themselves 
against before taking off from Portmar- 
nock, Ireland. This was the fog that had 
swallowed Nungesser and Coli; Hamilton 
and the Princess Loewenstein-Wertheim ; 
that nearly claimed von Huenefeld and the 
Bremen pilots. Now their own fuel was 
running low. No chance of making New 
York non-stop, or even U. S. soil. They 
must be somewhere near Harbor Grace, 
Newfoundland, but how see the airport 
through such a fog? Then came a rift. 
The plane dived through it to a perfect 
landing at Harbor Grace. Thus last week 
after 31 trying hours, the Fokker Southern 
Cross, already famed for its flight from 
California to Australia (Time, June 18, 
1928), from Australia to England, became 
the second to make a nonstop flight west- 
ward across the Atlantic and land on 
North American soil, first to continue into 
the U. S. 


Next day the Southern Cross flew on 
to New York and a rowdy reception at 
Roosevelt Field, Long Island. Manhattan 
claimed the quartet as its heroes, ignored 
the suggestion of failure in the enforced 
stop in Newfoundland; saw only the glory 
in their achievement. From Washington 
hurried British Ambassador Sir Ronald 
Lindsay to extend the congratulations of 
his government. 

But eagerly the Major accepted an in- 
vitation to telephone his fiancée, Mary 
Powell, in Melbourne, Australia. For 
nearly an hour, the conversation went on: 
“Oh no, I’m not going to fly back across 
the Atlantic . . . we’re flying right on to 
San Francisco. I'll try to dispose of the 
plane there. . . . Our September [wed- 
ding] date still stands, darling.” 

Spartan Brothers. Kenneth Hunter’s 
tooth ached. John Hunter clung hard to 
the control stick to keep from falling 
asleep. Their second-hand Stinson De- 
troiter, City of Chicago, its left wing tank 
leaking badly, listed far to the right. The 
Wright J-6 motor coughed and sputtered 
after 18 days of continuous flight. Broth- 
ers Walter and Albert Hunter came up in 
their plane Big Ben for the 154th time 
with gas and oil, with a meal prepared by 
Sister Irene. John and Kenneth pushed 
on, on, circling Chicago’s Sky Harbor air- 
port—finally waggled their wings in tri- 
umphant acknowledgment of the cheers 


they knew were coming from the crowd 
below. Thus, last week, did the Family 
Hunter of Sparta, Ill., break the endurance 
record of 420 hr. 21 min. set last year by 
Dale (“Red”) Jackson and _ Forrest 








panies. Failure would have meant a re- 
turn to the coal mines of Sparta, to make 
up the $11,000 staked in the attempt. 
Bermuda Round Trip. Roger Q. 
Williams and Lewis A. Yancey last year 
flew from the U. S. to Spain, to Italy, then 
quarreled. Recently Yancey in a seaplane 
flew from Long Island to Bermuda with 
an interrupting forced landing at sea. Last 





International 


THe Hunters—WALTER, JoHN, KENNETH, ALBERT 
Not toothache nor tankleak could prevail. 


O’Brine in the St. Louis Robin (Time, 
Aug. 12). 

Utterly exhausted, afraid to close an eye 
lest the man at the controls doze off and 
wreck the plane, John and Kenneth yet 
refused to land, insisted they were “feel- 
ing fine,” boasted they would flog their 
complaining craft along until July 4. 

To the Hunters the victory was epochal. 
It meant, they hoped, $200,000 in bonuses 
from fuel, radio, cigaret and food com- 





She SPORT 


week while he was in Buenos Aires “good- 
willing,” Williams, with Harry P. Connors 
(Navy-trained navigator) and Errol Boyd 
(onetime Royal Air Force-trained co- 
pilot) flew from Long Island to Bermuda, 
did not alight, banked and returned to 
their start in 17 hr. 8 min., first time such 
trip had been done. Their ship was the 
Columbia, Clarence D. Chamberlin & 
Charles A. Levine’s 1927 trans-Atlantic 
transport. 





Viste 
A 3-Place, Open Low-Wing Design for Sport 
or Mail with a Speed of 170 m.p.h. 











This splendidly stream-lined design—a fitting companion to the 
sesqui-winged cabin Airsedans which complete the Buhl line— 


captures the eye with its racy lines and wins the heart with its 
Won’t you write for further information 
Write Buhl Aircraft Company, Marysville, Mich. 


superior performance. 
about it? 





A Buhl Standard Airsedan ts the only 
plane that has ever completed a non-stop 
refueling flight across the continent and 


return. 
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Here’s Modern 


Heat For Industry - 


In Its Most Efficient 
Form 





Hiimphrey 


UNIT 


Gas HEATER 


There is no boiler room when you use Humphrey 


Gas Unit Heaters in your plant. There is no coal 
pile. There is no non-productive boiler room 
crew drawing pay. You have heat when you 
wont it and where you want it . . . heat in its 
most efficient form when you specify Humphrey 
Gas Unit Heaters . 


economical and the cleanest fuel that there is. | 


. . for gas is the most flexible, | 


You can use for profitable purposes the space the | 
boiler room used to take. You increase the clean- 
liness of the entire plant when you eliminate the 
coal pile. Because Humphrey automatically main- 


toins a proper scientific temperature at all times, 





employees are able to work more efficiently .. . | 
ond you save money by being able to concen- 
trate the heat, shutting it off in idle parts of 
the plant, keeping it up only where men are 
octually working. Write for the Humphrey catalog. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
New York - Pittsburgh - Cleveland - San Francisco 





INSTALLATION OF HUMPHREY GAS UNIT 





HEATER IN ELECTRO PLATING PLANT 
It not only furnishes the necessary heat but keeps 
steam laden air in circulation until it passes off 
through ventilation. Prevents condensation so ruin- 
ous to expensive generators. 
A RSME RENT I SE RY ES TM STIS ERIE 


RELIGION 





Zionists 
(See front cover) 

The American Zionist’s convention at 
Cleveland this week was a Battle of Ivry. 
Like the French Protestants and Catho- 
lics at Ivry in 1590, two schools of eco- 
nomic thought were to fight for suprem- 
acy. Leader of one faction was Louis 
Lipsky, president of the Zionist organiza- 
tion of America. Leader of the other (in 
absentia) was Louis Dembitz Brandeis, 
chairman of the Provisional Executive 
Committee for General Zionist Affairs 
(1914-18), Honorary President of the 
Z. O. A. from 1918 to 1921 (when U. S. 
Zionists, displeased with his principles, 
ousted him and his whole group from their 


| organization). Now he wanted to oust the 
| Lipsky group. 


Zionism grew out of the Messianic hopes 
of oppressed Orthodox Jews in Europe. 
With the late great Theodor Herzl (1860- 
1904) it became concrete (creation of a 
National Jewish Home in Palestine secured 
by public law), and economic (Jews as a 
group were to finance their impoverished 
coreligionists). The religious aspect of 
Zionism has become practically nil. For- 
merly many influential Jews opposed Zion- 
ism. Now few do.* 

Zionism became a political actuality 
during and after the World War when the 
Allies, to gain Jewish support in Central 
as well as Allied countries, promised Zion- 
ists to give them political rights in Pales- 
tine. Jews expected that that would give 
them a Jewish Nation, of which Jews 
everywhere might become citizens if they 
wished. The League of Nations created a 
Palestine Mandate. Great Britain took 
government of the Mandate. Jewish immi- 
grants were to be admitted as fast as Zion- 
ist. organizations could provide work for 
them—by creating industries, by buying 
them farm lands from the Arabs. Arabs 
were not to be molested in their religious, 
commercial or civil rights.+ 

The Jewish-Arab situation in Palestine 
was destined to cause much angry, protest- 
ing oratory in Cleveland this week. Last 
summer discontented Arabs rioted and 
massacred Jews in Jerusalem at the Wail- 
ing Wall, authentic, revered remnant of 
Solomon's Temple, and in outlying com- 
munities (Time, Aug. 26 et seg.). An 
explanation of the Arab discontent ap- 
peared last week, by Hadji Aminal Hus- 
seini, Grand Mufti and President of the 
Supreme Moslem Council, chief religious 
and temporal leader of Palestine Arabs. 
Jews buy land, leaving Arabs homeless. 


Abnormal Jewish immigration forces 
Arabs out of work. (Great Britain re- 
cently stopped such immigration.) Arabs 
have no share in the government. Taxes 
have become unbearable. Jews have 


caused financial depression. Jews have no 


| rights, only tolerance, at the Wailing Wall 


—it is an integral part of Al Bouraq el 








*Last week at Providence, R. I., the Central 
Conference of Rabbis (Reformed) voted to in- 


| clude the Zionist anthem “Hatikvah” in their 
Union Hymnal. 
+On the religious, economic and _ political 


foundations of Zionism a revival of Hebrew 
culture has been imposed. Except for arguments 
on what constitutes that culture it has little to 
do with Zionist conflicts. 





Shareef (built on the Temple site), most 
sacred mosque after Mecca and Medina; 
Mohammed once tied his horse to the 
Wailing Wall... .So said the Grand 
Mufti. 

Forensics on such political troubles 
have continued vigorously the whole past 
year. They are properly an activity of 
World Zionism. Chaim Weizmann, presi- 
dent of the World Zionist organization, 
must handle them. Although they were to 
come before the U. S. Zionists at Cleve- 
land, those zealots were more concerned 
with economics, economic leadership. 

There are two schools of Zionist eco- 
nomics. The school led by Chaim Weiz- 
mann, 55, and Louis Lipsky, 53, would 
send Jews to Palestine and there create 
work for them. The genesis of this school 
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U.GU. 


Louis Lrpsky 
He resigned for battle. 


is in sentiment—to help Jews escape from 
poverty as well as political discrimination. 

Louis Dembitz Brandeis, 73, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, heads the 
other school. He would create jobs in 
Palestine. Then let Jews migrate and find 
the jobs. This is rationalistic, the sort of 
plan one might expect from a Jew who is 
almost a Boston Brahmin. 

Justice Brandeis was little interested in 
Jewry or Judaism until 1910. He was born 
in Louisville of influential Bohemian Jew- 
ish immigrants. At 20 he was graduated 
from Harvard Law School. He practiced 
in Boston from 1879 until his Supreme 
Court appointment. In Boston he had few 
Jewish clients or friends; his intimates 
were Back Bay Bostonians—Harvard’s 
late President Charles William Eliot fore- 
most among them. 

In 1910 when he conciliated a strike of 
Jewish garment workers, the misery of 
many Jews first struck him strongly. He 
read up—slowly as is his habit—on their 
problems, joined the Zionists in rg12. 
Two years later the World War threatened 
to disrupt the work of International Zion- 
ism. He took command and put his eco- 
nomic principles to work in Palestine. 
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The refrigerator which 
keeps 500 gallons of ice 
cream in this truck hard 
and firm is powered by 
a Nohler Electric Plant. 








Electric Refrigeration 


ANYWHERE 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Free of all cost or obligation, please send me 
full information about Kohler Electric Plants 


and their advantages for the uses marked X 





DELIVERY OF FRESH, firm-frozen portable—this unique plant makes 


ice cream, kept hard with modern 
electric refrigerators while in tran- 
sit, has been made possible by 


it possible to have electric current 
where electric wires do not and 


cannot reach. 


below. 


0 


PRIVATE 


Country Homes O) Farms 








% a 2 2 a < : ) (1 Camps 0 Motor-boats 
5 U. Kohler Electric Plants. The Gen- Kohler Electric Plants generate C Yachts 
eral Ice Cream Corporation, for current at 110 volts or 220 volts, BUSINESS axo INDUSTRIAL 
° “ ae 0 Lumber Camps O Saw Mills 
instance, which owns a fleet of | D.C. or A.C. Capacities range aed 7 On Wen 
from more than 25 trucks delivering ice from 800 watts to 10 K.W. They O Banks CO Theaters 
atch cream in towns, villages and road- make night work practical, O Garages O Excavators 
ngs . 7 ] Building ractors ] Office Buildings 
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The War situation of Zionism was a 
crisis. Justice Brandeis gonsidered it an 
Ivry and was proud to boast, as he (er- 
roneously) remembered King Henry IV 
(Henry of Navarre) had boasted to his 
Captain Crillon: “I was at Ivry, you were 
not there.””* 

After Justice Brandeis was ousted in 
1921, the régime of Louis Lipsky prospered 
greatly. But lately it has been criticized 
jor the Jewish-Arab troubles, the estop- 
page of Palestine immigration, for in- 
efficient management. Such things it can 
ride down at a convention. But it cannot 
efface its financial troubles. Zionism needs 
money.t Every country, including the 
U. S., is in a financial depression. It now 
hurts Jews to give. Only way out is to 
have all Jews interested in Zionism co- 
operate. There must be no do-nothing 
Cissidents. 

So last March Louis Lipsky sent four 
able adherents to Justice Brandeis. In his 
two-room Washington office they asked 
followers would return to Zionist activity. 
Justice Brandeis always writes out his im- 
portant business—official or personal—in 
longhand. After two months pondering 
and writing he sent his ultimatum to the 
Lipsky group. He and his financial stal- 


“The correct quotation “Hang yourself, my 
cood Crillon. We [the royal ‘“we’] were at 
Argues, you were not there.” Justice Brandeis 
has a prodigious memory, accurate to minute 
etails. His error may have been one of con- 
sonant association. Jvry is pronounced almost 

actly like /vkri, Hebrew word for Hebrew. 

*Since August 1914, U. S. Jews have con- 
buted $25.783.158.64. of which $18,380,- 
: reached Palestine. The difference went 
zrgely for collection expenses. 








the long flights 


warts would resume work only if and when 
every Lipsky man resigned from office in 
the Zionist Organization of America. The 
organization must also suspend its Demo- 
cratic constitution, consent for a period to 
an administration oligarchy of nine men 
whom Justice Brandeis and friends would 
nominate. . 

That is the economic Ivry which the 
Zionists faced at Cleveland this week— 
suspend Lipsky-ism, to get back Brandeis. 
Before the convention opened, Leader 
Lipsky buckled on a forensic armor and 
fortified himself with a livelihood. He 
resigned as the paid president of the 
Z. O. A., became the $10,000-a-year presi- 
dent of Judea Life Insurance Co. He ex- 
pected, of course, to be elected the unpaid 
Z. O. A. president. 

The Pope’s Week 

With fortitude which his 73 years, an 
intense physical discomfort and Rome’s 
sultriness made remarkable, His Holiness 
ended an unusually busy nine days last 
Monday. It was the conclusion of his 
golden jubilee celebration of being or- 
dained a priest on Dec. 20, 1879. It 
touched the anniversary of his being pro- 
claimed Cardinal June 21, 1921 (eight 
months later he was elected Pope Pius 
XT). 

The nine-day period began with his 
canonizing as Saints Lucia  Filippini, 
foundress of the religious educational or- 
der Maestre Pie Filippini, and Caterina 
Thoma, a Spanish canoness. That morn- 
ing he refused to take the elevator down 
from his private apartment, walked down 
In his heavy vestments 
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he mounted his sedia gestatoria and was 
carried to the canonization ceremonies at 
St. Peter’s. They lasted five hours. He 
perspired profusely, several times passed 
his hand wearily over his face. Near him 
was the Rt. Rev. Thomas Joseph Walsh, 
Bishop of Newark, N. J., only American 
prelate so honored. Bishop Walsh is the 
man who built up the Filippini order in 
the U. S., to regulate the large number of 
Italian immigrant children in Newark. His 
diocese is one of the strongest in the U. S. 

All week His Holiness hel& continuous 
conferences with prelates, gave audiences 
to hundreds of pilgrims at a time. He 
broke the busy days with short prome- 
nades after frugal lunches in the Vatican 
gardens. 

Last Sunday was feast day of Saints 
Peter & Paul. His Holiness continued 
what was becoming a physically painful 
ordeal, canonized ten more saints. Two 
were Robert Cardinal Bellarmine, illus- 
trious Jesuit, and Theophilus Da Corte. 
The others were the first North American 
saints, all martyred by Indians—Isaac 
Jogues, John de Brébeuf, Noel Chabanel, 
Anthony Daniel, Gabriel Lalemant, 
Charles Garnier (Jesuit priests), René 
Goupil, John Lalande (laymen) (Tre, 
April 7). 

Next day he held a secret consistory to 
appoint new cardinals. The College of 
Cardinals should have, but rarely has had, 
70 members. Before the consistory this 
week the college numbered 59—29 Ital- 
ians, 30 of other nationalities. How many 
would be named and who they would be 
remained of course a cardinal, consistorial 
secret until after the preconization. 

The extent of the Pope’s fortitude be- 
came appreciated when news seeped from 
the Vatican that he had been under close 
medical observation. Unlike his prede- 
cessors Pius XI has no archiater, or per- 
sonal physician. So from Paris was sum- 
moned the great surgeon who operated 
comfortably and successfully on Raymond 
Poincaré’s prostate gland (Time, Dec. 23), 
and from Milan an eminent German proc- 
tologist. It has been well known that His 
Holiness, like very many elderly men of 
immaculate habits, suffers from prostatic 
hypertrophy. The infirmity can become 
painful, can cause bladder distress, uremia. 
The specialists decided that there was at 
least no immediate necessity of prostatec- 
tomy, relieved him by catheterization, ad- 
vised him to abstain from many papal 
obligations. Such advice His Holiness, a 
man of indomitable will, of course dis- 
regarded for the nonce. Perhaps after the 
public investiture of his new cardinals 
his household would persuade him to retire 
to the balmy hills above Rome. 


A light but bulky package arrived at the 
Vatican last week from Alaska, addressed 
to Pope Pius XI, a surprise gift from 
hundreds of Catholic Eskimo children. The 
contents: a large piece of birchbark. 
Painted on its inner surface was a dog- 
sled carrying nuns and a missionary priest 
through the main street of Holy Cross 
Mission, Alaska, towards a primitive ren- 
dering of the dome of St. Peter’s while a 
female figure, representing St. Thérése, 
scattered.celestial petals from the clouds. 

“This,” announced official L’Osserva- 
tore Romano, “is the most precious gift 
yet received at the Vatican.” 
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IT’S WISE TO CHOOSE A SIX 





Six-cylinder performance without 


added cost for gas, oil or upkeep 


The swing to the Six in the low-price field grows steadily 
bigger and more impressive every day. People every- 
where are rapidly learning that the new Chevrolet not 
only gives all the advantages of six-cylinder smoothness, 
power, flexibility and comfort—but does so without 
added cost for operation or upkeep. 

In a recent officially-observed economy run, a Chevrolet 
six-cylinder Coach won first place, averaging better than 
twenty miles to the gallon. No automobile surpasses 
Chevrolet in oil economy or shows a lower expense for 
tires. None offers owners the benefits of more efficient 
service than that available at more than 10,000 author- 


ized Chevrolet service stations, where, on many service 
and repair operations, the flat-rate charges are the 
lowest in the automotive industry. 

And Chevrolet six-cylinder smoothness saves the entire 
car from the wear of constant vibration, lowering the cost 
of maintenance and assuring a longer-lived automobile. 
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The Coach, $565, f.o. b. Flint factory 





Before you decide on any car in the low-price field, see 
and drive the Chevrolet Six. Experience Chevrolet’s 
performance superiority. Learn the advantages of such 
modern features as four semi-elliptic springs mounted 
lengthwise on the frame—Lovejoy hydraulic shock 
absorbers—fully weatherproof brakes—safety gasoline 


tank mounted outside the body—and a ball bearing 
steering mechanism. Note the beauty and roominess of 
Chevrolet-Fisher bodies with their adjustable drivers’ 
seats and non-glare safety windshields. Find out about 
the small down payment and easy terms available to 
every Chevrolet buyer. 


Then you will realize why more and more people are 
finding it wise to choose a Chevrolet Six—for economy, 
for performance, for beauty, for comfort—for lasting 
enjoyment and satisfaction! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


CHEVROLET SIX 


Sport Roadster .555 Club Sedan. ...$665 ROADSTER or PHAETON Sedan Delivery).8595 114 Ton Chassis $520 


Coach......... $565 Sedan......... 8675 * me Lig Delivery $365 With Cab...... $625 
Coupe...... ..$565 Special Sedan . $725 coeds ss : : ’ Prices f.o. 6. factory 
(6 wire wheels standard o> Roadster Deliv’y $440 Flint, Mich. Special 


on Special Sedan) 


(Pick-up box extra) equipment extra 
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E-M:-WASMUTH 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 206T Graybar Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


In Canada: 33 Melinda St., Toronto. 


my office. Just show me one. 
ara — 


Address sania 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES—SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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I 
I 
| I'd like to see how the Dictaphone can apply its economy and convenience to 
| 
| 
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| 


TIME 


“The most practical form of economy 
Iknow anything about,” says Mr. Wasmuth, 
“gets a grip on Old Man Overhead and 
makes him pay you a profit. That's ex- 
octly what the Dictaphone system does. 

“tt does more than merely cut down over- 


heod. That's only the beginning. From 


the new, lower-costing system one gets 
more return—in work done, in jobs com- 
pleted, in smooth-running office routine, 
ond in actual time and labor saved—than 
was the case before the Dictaphone 
came on the scene. | can't imagine any- 
body thinking of the Dictaphone as an 
expense, when it's such a shining exam- 
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WASMUTH - ENDICOTT CO. 





ple of practical, efficient economy.” 

Justtry this remarkable dictating machine 
yourself. See for yourself how quickly it 
can make your overhead return you sub- 
stantial profits—savings that you can 
measure and weighin your balance sheet. 


Mail the coupon today. 


The. New Model A-10 x 
Equipped with | 
Automatic-Indicator 


DIC TAPAUNE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
iene eet aaiee aceatiocatatoeenl clin veidiag celestial Wdtas eatin tite aint -tidlceen cine ani ceniet cates anni eee Gemmm Gam enti — makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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Crane’s 75th 

Because July 4 is a holiday it seems 
unlikely that a business should celebrate 
its anniversary on that date. Yet this 
week in Chicago Crane Co. (valves, plumb- 
ing) celebrated its 75th anniversary on 
July 4.* The business was founded in 
1855 by the late Richard Teller Crane. 
His original small frame building was 
completed July 3. Enthusiastic, impa- 
tient, he would not rest on the holiday. 
Accordingly on July 4 he poured the first 
metal that went into a Crane Co. casting. 
Approximately 20,000 employes were last 
week celebrating that gesture. 

Founded on no patent or monopoly, 
Crane Co. prospered principally because 
of shrewd selling, economic, efficient man- 
ufacturing. Today the company has nine 
factories in the U. S., Canada, England. 
It manufactures more than 30,000 items, 
divided roughly into four categories: 
plumbing fixtures & supplies, heating 
equipment & supplies, valves & fittings, 
steam & water works supplies. The largest 
selling Crane products are brass, iron, steel 
valves & fittings, although most famed 
throughout the land are its much-adver- 
tised colored bathrooms. The company 
last year earned $11,558,085 net. 

When the first Richard Teller Crane 
died he was known as one of Chicago’s 
great developers and_ industrialists, as 
traveler and philanthropist. That reputa- 
tion extended to his five sons, three of 
whom are now alive, to whom Mr. Crane 
left his business. Of these Richard Teller 
Crane Jr. is present president of the com- 
pany. Of him as of his father it is said 
that he would rather visit a Crane Co. 
shop than attend a theatre. He never flies, 
although his wife’s brother-in-law is famed 
flying Publisher Joseph Medill Patterson. 
In his huge Lake Shore Drive home where 
last week he entertained Crane Co. em- 
ployes there are no modern Crane Co. 
bathrooms. Richard Jr. has but one son, 
Cornelius, recently elected a director of 
the company. He has never, however, 
worked therein, prefers to make scientific 
expeditions in the South Seas with his 
147-ft. yacht, Jllyria. 

Another founder’s son is Herbert Pren- 
tice Crane, inactive director of the com- 
pany. One of his sons, Charles Richard 
Crane 2nd, is vice president of the com- 
pany, may perhaps be the next president. 

The oldest and most famed founder’s 
son is Charles Richard Crane, onetime 
president of the company (he resigned in 
1914) and onetime Minister to China.+ 
He more than any other Crane is pere- 
grinatory. Principally his travels have 
taken him to the Near and Far East. 
Probably no man in the U. S. is as familiar 
as he with events in the Hedjaz or in Iraq, 
with the doings of Afghans or Parsees or 
the Annamese. 

In his Manhattan home is many a 


*International Harvester Co. and Fairbanks- 
Morse Co. this year celebrate their centenaries. 

tAppointed Minister to China by President 
Taft in 1909 he was recalled because of a state- 
ment of his policies made at Presidential re- 
quest from the U. S. He became a Democrat and 
in 1920 President Wilson again and without 
recall appointed him to the post. 


souvenir of Arabian and Chinese voyages. 
Last year he and a party of friends includ- 
ing his son, John, were attacked by bandits 
during a trip through the Koweit Pro- 
tectorate. A friend, the Rev. Henry A. 
Bilkert, was killed. 

Sons of Charles Richard Crane are 
Richard Teller 2nd and John Oliver. Rich- 
ard Teller 2nd was first U. S. Minister to 
Czechoslovakia, serving as such at the 
same time that his father was Minister to 
China. John Oliver is a former secretary 





Pi A. 
RICHARD TELLER CRANE JR. 
For him, the shop’s the thing. 


to President Thomas Masaryk of Czecho- 
slovakia, last year married in Rome the 
beautiful Countess Theresa Martini Mare- 
scotti. A sister of John Oliver, Frances, is 
married to Jan Masaryk, Czechoslovakian 
Minister to Great Britain. 

—o— 
United Corp. 


Reporting for the first half year of 
1930, United Corp., Bonbright-Morgan 
utility holding company, showed for the 


period a net profit of $4,107,453. About . 


$3,000,000 resulted from dividends on 
stocks held and about $1,000,000 from 
sale of securities. A pleasing aspect of 
such a holding company as United Corp. 
is the fact that its operating expenses are 
virtually negligible, since it has no product 
to manufacture and no plant to run. Thus 
United Corp.’s expenses during the six 
months period amounted to $154,679. For 
the entire year the company expects to 
receive in dividends on stocks held $18,- 
368,260. Its own dividends on its own $3 
preferred will come to $7,438,101, leaving 
a balance of $10,930,159, approximately 
2% of value of investments. 

Odd point in United Corp.’s report is 
the decline of its cash holdings to the 
cigaret-money figure of $129,414. The 
company opened the year with cash on 
hand totalling $18,390,230; but spent be- 
tween April 15 and May 12, some $14,- 
000,000 in the purchase of stock in Con- 
solidated Gas, in which it now owns some 
200,000 shares. United Corp. has also re- 
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cently acquired 2,100,000 additional shares 
of Columbia Gas & Electric, but these 
shares were secured on a stock exchange 
basis, not in open market purchases. It 
was commonly believed that United Corp. 
would soon issue additional stock, thus re- 
plenishing its cash reserve, but that such 
new stock would not be issued until com- 
pletion of the United Corp.-Columbia ex- 
changes. 

The company valued its investments at 
$539,456,181 on June 14 compared to 
$304,916,947 on Dec. 31. The 1929 figure, 
however, was against 7,252,515 shares 
compared to 12,332,515 shares in 1930. 
Chief United Corp. investments at present 
are: 

United Corp. 


holdings 

Company (in dollars) 
Mohawk Hudson........... $ 6,673,599 
Niagara Faudson........... 27,208,601 
Public Service of N. J....... 76,061,755 


United Gas Improvement.... 215,035,234 

Columbia Gas & Electric.... 136,718,193 

Commonwealth & Southern.. 35,590,010 

Electric Bond & Share...... 5,969,201 

Consolidated Gas of N. Y.... 24,737,429 
Major 1930 investments were nearly 
$80,000,000 worth of United Gas Im- 
provement, about $125,000,000 in Colum- 
bia Gas & Electric, and the entire Con- 
solidated Gas Investment, these three com- 
panies therefore presumably representing 
prime utility buys. 


pe enn 
Cotton 


With the end of the season (July 31) 
fast nearing, cotton experts last week were 
busy examining facts & figures, trying to 
discover the niche which the year 1930 
would take between the high of 1920 
(average weekly price at New Orleans of 
spot cotton per Ib.: 33.05¢) and the low 
of 1915 (average price per lb.: 9.60¢). 
Cotton (spot) last week on the New 
Orleans exchange was lowest for the year, 
reaching 12.36¢, slightly more than half a 
cent lower than the week before. 

@ 1,000,000 bales of old cotton were 
taken over by the Cotton Stabilization 
Corp. (operating under the Federal Farm 
Board) to clear the way for the new crop. 
@ The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated that the carry-over of U. S. cotton 
this year would be 4,474,000 bales, two 
million bales more than last year. 
Previous high carry-over was in 1921: 
6,590,000 bales. The world’s production 
of cotton for this year is estimated at 
26,200,000 bales of which the U. S. will 
produce approximately 57%. The max- 
imum world consumption for the season 
ending this July was estimated at 13,- 
700,000 bales. 

@ In Bombay, Indian cotton prices broke 
seriously. April imports of piece goods 
were reported as 165,000,000 yd. as 
against 215,000,000 yd. for April 1929. 
The cotton spinning of individual Gandhi 
followers was said to be seriously affecting 
the British cotton piece goods trade (see 
p. 23). ; a 
@ In Japan, cotton mills were curtailing 
production. Recently, Great Britain passed 
a discriminatory tariff law in India giving 
preference to cotton piece goods manu- 
factured in India or by Great Britain. Se- 
verely affected were Japanese mills which 
used to export large quantities of cheap 
piece goods to India. 

@ In Egypt, 37,900 acres were consider- 
ably damaged by the pink bollworm. 








“A.B.A. CHEQUES? SI, Sl, CON MUCHO GUSTO! ... My 
father he know these cheque nts fifteen-twenty years 
. .. TO us same as money ... Como se dice? . . . Like you 
say —’Good as gold’. . . Many customers present them... 
Si, si, sefiora . . . you see the many small flower, you know it 


is a real mantilla . . . Gracias, sefior — sefora.” 
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Go where you will, buy what you wish; A.B.A. 
Cheques are as acceptable as gold —but much safer to carry. They are 
insured money you alone can use them. Their cost is nominal. They are 
now issued in the convenient size of the new United States paper money. 
Buy them at your own bank, spend them anywhere in the world. 
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Falling White Star 


There was many a doubt expressed last 
year concerning the competency of Owen 
Crosby Philipps, Lord Kylsant, sometimes 
called “Lord of the Seven Seas,” chair- 
man of the huge far-flung Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co. which includes among 
its many steamship lines the White Star. 
Last year Lord Kylsant was publicly ac- 
cused of mismanagement by his brother, 
Viscount St. Davids. Royal Mail stock 
sank swiftly and dangerously, Royal Mail 
passed its dividend (Trae, Dec. 23). Lord 
Kylsant, it appeared, had purchased in- 
vestments in “other than shipping com- 
| panies.” Good-will was noc augmented by 
the knowledge that Lord Kylsant draws 
a huge salary based on a percentage, not 
of the profits, but of the gross. 

Further and unreassuring developments 
came last week with White Star’s an- 
nouncement that it would be unable to 
meet its half-yearly dividend on approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 worth of preferred 
stock, that it had called on Royal Mail, 
| its present parent company, to fulfill its 

guaranty. Almost simultaneously, how- 

ever, came announcement that Royal Mail 

itself would be unable to meet its divi- 

dends. Fortnight ago Lord Kylsant an- 

nounced that he had appointed a com- 
mittee of bankers to investigate Royal 

Mail’s financial position. 

Many a reporter of the incident last 
week assigned its cause to the decrease in 
Atlantic travel due to Wall Street im- 
broglios. But shipping men know that can- 
cellations of passages this year were 
mostly in first and de luxe class and that 
these, in turn, are not a major part of 
passenger travel. Besides all of which, 
there is freight. It seemed more likely 
that blame for the depression would again 
be laid upon the frock-coated, almost 
mysterious figure of Lord Kylsant. 
Future Shadow 

In 1,000 and more U. S. daily news- 

| papers, and in many a U. S. magazine, 
| advertises American Tobacco Co., selling 
| tobacco in many forms but particularly 
| in the form of Lucky Strike cigarets. Tur- 
| bulent has been American Tobacco adver- 
| tising, from its extreme use of the testi- 
| monial technique to its famed “Reach for 
a Lucky instead of a Sweet”—a slogan 
deplored by conservative advertising men, 
resented by the candy & sugar industries, 
rebuked by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The current American Tobacco Co. 
| campaign, still associating cigarets with 
slender figures, is built around the catch 
line of “avoiding that future shadow,” pic- 

tures trim and athletic youth casting a 

fat and flaccid middle-aged shadow. Mon- 

strous indeed are the shadows in the Lucky 

Strike series, almost out of all human pro- 

portion. Yet while Camel cigarets have 

advertised smoking pleasure, while Ches- 
| terfield cigarets have maintained that taste 
| is the cigaret’s vital quality, while Old 
| Gold cigarets have compared themselves 
| to Rudy Vallée, radio crooner, and many 
| another swift and contemporaneous suc- 
cess, American Tobacco and Lucky Strikes 





prosperous season, have made profit in an 


CERTIFIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


| unprofitable year. 

Last week, indeed, George Washington 
| Hill, able and aggressive American To- 
| bacco president and dictator, announced 
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his Cafeteria no longer worries 


about 


These Alcoa Aluminum chairs 
fairly thrive on slam bang treat- 
ment. Their frames are welded 
into a continuous piece—they 
are built of the same light, strong 
Alloys of Alcoa Aluminum that 
are used for railroad car, motor 
bus body and airplane construc- 
tion. The frames of these chairs 
can’t get wobbly or rickety. 
There are no wood screws, no 
glue, no dowels. 


Although these chairs of Alcoa 
Aluminum are infinitely stronger 
than wooden chairs, they are light 
—lighterthan woodenones. Splin- 
terless, they tear no silk stockings. 


chair 


Alcoa Aluminum Chairs are 
finished in walnut, mahogany 
and oak wood grains; in solid 
colors or in -natural aluminum. 
The natural aluminum is distinct- 
ly modern. Upholsteries are 
either in full mission leather; 
green, blue, brown or maroon, 
or in a wide range of fabrics. 


There is a wide variety of styles 
for offices, hotels, restaurants 
and hospitals. May we send 
you the booklet, “Distinctive 
Chairs of Alcoa Aluminum’’? 
ALUMINUM COMPANY of 
AMERICA; 2415 Oliver Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, 


CHAIRS 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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Money to Spend 
Without Regret 


E it large or small, a second 
income yields great joys. 

It can be spent without worry or 
regret. The principal remains un- 


diminished. 


You can buy yourself a 
second income by regular pay- 
ments, through the Investors 
Syndicate Plan, as one can buy 
a radio or a motor car. 


Speculation is eliminated. 
You can determine the exact 
day and month of the year when 
your estate will begin to deliver 
you income. Security is ample 
and ultra-conservative. 

Ten different income-build- 
ing programs, are charted, and 
the Plan and its safeguards are 
explained in our new folder, 
“Building Your Second Income." 

Use the coupon below for 
full information. 


175,000 INVESTORS 





Send folder, ““Building Your Second Income.” 


DEE 35 5ip0 0bsb do sb dh ndb Nhs ss kseak . 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


FOUNDED :1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


Assets Over 
(S$) $34,000,000 


Offices in 
51 Cities 
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|a 2-for-1 stock split, an increase ($8 to 
$10) in dividends, and a doubling of 1930 
profits over 1929. Yet American Tobacco 
stockholders have been asked to approve 
an increase in common and common B 
stock from 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 shares, 
with an extra dividend of $4 on the old 
stock and a $5 dividend on the new. In 
1929 American Tobacco showed net earn- 
ings of $30,182,669; on the basis of the 
100% net increase announced by Mr. Hill 
it must have earned some $25,000,000 for 
the first five months of 1930, would look 
forward to 1930 total earnings of some 
$60,000,000. 

Mr. Hill specifically credited advertising 
with the greater portion of American 
Tobacco’s 1930 success. He referred 
proudly to the editorial quality of his 
advertising, judged that it was effectively 
competing, in reader interest, with the 
non-advertising columns of the publica- 
tions in which it appeared. Not surprising 
was his accent on newspaper advertising, 
since the Lucky Strike campaign has been 
essentially a newspaper effort, supple- 
mented by magazine pages but relying 
upon its daily appearance for its greatest 
effect. Mr. Hill added that his 1930 ad- 
vertising appropriation had been in- 
creased over 1929 by $2,300,000; an in- 
crease which would give to Lord & Thomas 
and Logan (American Tobacco’s advertis- 

re agency) an account spending. more 
than $14,000,000 a year. The dividend 
| which American Tobacco will pay Sept. 1 
| will be the rooth consecutive quarterly 
dividend on American Tobacco Common. 
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Deals & Developments 


Cities Service, unique Henry Latham 
Doherty’s combination electric, gas and 
| petroleum company, last week announced 
an issue of $118,000,000 in 5% convertible 
debentures due 1950. A syndicate headed 
by Harris, Forbes & Co. in the East and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. in the West is han- 
dling the issue, has also withdrawn from 
public offering between $25,000,000 and 
$30,000,000 of its amount. As 140,000 

Cities Service stockholders have already 
| bought an additional $45,000,000, there 
remains some $60,000,000 in which the 
public may participate. Object of the 
issue was the raising of cash for improve- 
| ments in the company’s properties, though 
| no specific mention was made of the large 
recent and current investments in natural 
gas pipe lines. With the completion of the 
| $118,000,000 financing, Cities Service will 
| have a funded debt of $263,701,793, while 
funded debt, preferred stock and outstand- 
ing minority stock of subsidiaries amounts 
to $357,082,551. Consolidated assets, how- 
ever, are approximately $1,000,000,000 
and net earnings, for year ended March 
31, 1930, were $76,000,000. 
| Harry Ford Sinclair, petroleum ty- 

coon was last week reported as about to 

acquire Richfield Oil Co. of California. 

The rumor was not denied or affirmed at 

Sinclair offices, but it was conceded that 
| Bancamerica-Blair, Sinclair bankers, held 
| a large block of Richfield stock. Richfield 
'is fourth largest oil distributor in Cali- 

fornia (leaders are Standard of California, 

Union Oil and Shell Oil), would supply 
| Sinclair with desirable California distribu- 

tion. 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Poet Nicholas Vachel Lindsay 
(Rhymes to be Traded for Bread, The 
Congo, General William Booth Enters 
Heaven), famed in his home town of 
Springfield, Ill. as much for civic enthusi- 
asm as for poetry, recently backed the 
city’s campaign for a lake to augment 
an inadequate water supply, by writing a 
signed and widely-circulated voters’ bul- 
letin. Excerpts: “You speculate on the 
practical uses of Lake Springfield... . 
The next afternoon you are inclined to 
loaf, take the trip over the Lake Spring- 
field trail. . . . Climb into the family bus 
and hit the trail. . . . Linger through the 
evening. Watch the sun go down in purple 
splendor, and study the famous afterglow 
of Central Illinois, the benediction of 
the day.” 

Last week Springfield’s citizensapproved 
the project, which is to cost $2,500,000. 
Pleased by his réle in the campaign, Poet 
Lindsay remarked: “This is the first prac- 
tical project J’ve ever had anything to 
do with.” 











a 

Mrs. Grace Goodhue Coolidge had 
another poem, “The Quest,” published in 
Good Housekeeping (her first, “The Open 
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GRACE GOODHUE COOLIDGE 


“Scaling the face of the peak of 
dreams .. .” 


Door,” in memory of Calvin Coolidge Jr., 

was published in the ‘issue of October 

1929). “The Quest”: 

Crossing the uplands of time, 

Skirting the borders of night, 

Scaling the face of the peak of dreams, 

We enter the region of light 

And, hastening on with eager intent, 

Arrive at the rainbow’s end, 

And there uncover the pot of gold 

Buried deep in the heart of a friend. 
Macfadden is the name which the 

Chamber of Commerce of Redding, Calif. 

will bestow upon the central peak of the 

Castle Crags (near Mount Shasta) at a 
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HE insurance business in this country 

has grown consistently in every year for 
the past quarter of a century. It has grown 
approximately fourteen times faster than 
our population and bids fair to continue a 
rapid growth for many years to come. Insur- 
ance securi ies generally are characterized 
by fundamental soundness, inherent stabil- 
ity and a remarkable record of growth in 


assets, earnings and market value. 


An investment in 1920 of the same amount 
of money in shares of each of a well diversi. 
fied list of 35 leading insurance companies 
and maintained through the exercising of 


subscription rights, would have produced 


DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT 


an average annual yield from dividends 
of about 734% and an average annual 
appreciation of about 31%—a total of 


38°4% yearly. 


United Founders Corporation has im- 


portant investments in the insurance 


TIME 





Investing in the 
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Insurance Field 


field, representing a wide diversification. Its 
holdings give it an investment interest, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the business of 60 


established insurance companies. 


United Founders is also interested exten- 
sively in the electric light and power in- 
dustry and in other fields. It has a diversified 
portfolio of securities and controlling stock 
interest in American Founders Corporation. 
The latter interest not only represents an 
investment in the operations of a long estab- 
lished and successful group of investment 
companies, but assures United Founders the 
continuing service of an extensive economic, 


analytical and research organization. 


UNITED FOUNDERS CORPORATION 


4 This advertisement is the fourth of a series outlining the investment activities of United Founders Corporation > 


CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 
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It has journeyed afar. Finally it has been paid 
and comes back to you for your records. Is 
it still crisp and legible ¢ 

If your check is one made on La Monte 
National Safety Paper it has made its way 
around the circle with distinction and with the 
utmost safety... it is now a satisfactory entry 
for your files. Durability is one of La Monte’s 
characteristics ... La Monte checks ably meet 
the stress of business. 

And La Monte checks will also defy age 
or alteration. Checks drawn on la Monte 
National Safety Paper will yield their facts 


today ...next month... years hence. George 


La Monte & Son—61 Broadway, NewYork City. 


LA-MONTE «a 
NAT onRt ~ Sar eTY Peper 
ye OR WOME CKS ; 
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JUNE 1—YOU SIGN. 
AND SEND A CHECK 


YOUR CHECK RETURNS 





instantly identify 


La Monte National Safety Paper— 


the STANDARD 


in check papers. 





ceremony in August. The proposed dedica- 
tion: “This peak is dedicated, by grateful 
fellow citizens, in recognition of the public 
citizenship of Bernarr Macfadden, apos- 
tle of health, in his spectacular influence in 
arousing the nation to the benefits of life 
in nature’s great outdoors.” Proudly re- 
ported the Sacramento Bee last week: 
“CLIFF WILL BECOME HEALTH 
MONUMENT. ... | About 200 New 
Yorkers will attend the rites.” 

Alois P. Swoboda, mass-advertising 
“culture rhythm” man, was enjoined in 
Brooklyn from selling oil stock to mem- 
bers of his cult by a letter describing one 
“Dahlgran,” alleged oil well locater. 
Eighteen months ago, Dr. Swoboda took 
in $70,000 for the stock; no oil has yet 
appeared. Said the letter: “This man 
Dahlgran through his power is to serve 
Swoboda and Swobodians. Dahlgran has 
located for me what he considers a very 
extensive oil pool... and is positive 
that the first well will be an enormous 
gusher. . . . I personally do not care for 
wealth for my own sake, but merely to aid 
Swobodians.” 








annus 
To Wilbur Glenn (“The Earth is 
Flat”) Voliva, overseer of Zion City, 
Ill.’s famed Christian Church religious 
Colony, came word that three of his girl 
employes had been observed chewing gum. 
The Executive Board assembled, exiled the 
offenders. 
—— 


John, 13-year-old son of Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, Illinois Senatorial candidate, 
was out walking with his dog in the woods 
near the McCormick farm at Byron, IIL, 
when a fox broke suddenly from the un- 
derbrush, streaked towards him. Faster 
than the fox went young John for home 
and mother. A nearby farmer saw pur- 
suer and pursued go flying past, shot the 
fox dead. Examination disclosed that the 
fox had rabies. Alert H. W. Allyn, Mc- 
Cormick farm manager, obtained a quar- 
antine order for the region, ordered all 
dogs muzzled, restrained or inoculated 
against rabies, appealed to Candidate Mc- 
Cormick to have Forestry Service hunters 
sent from Washington at once to extermi- 
nate all foxes, wolves, in the vicinity. 

—?— 

Guests at a New London, Conn. party 
given by Thomas E. Donohue, State Ath- 
letic Commissioner, in honor of Heavy- 
weight Champion Max Schmeling, 
jumped and fidgeted, looked accusingly at 
each other. Some one was stinging the 
company with paper wads. At length the 
wad-shooter was discovered to be grinning, 
giggling Champion Schmeling.* 


*Another public figure fond of pranks is Col. 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh. Favorite prank: 
“nieing’”’ beds. While a guest last spring at the 
California home of J. L. Maddux (now presi- 
dent of T. A. T.—Maddux lines), Col. Lindbergh 
obtained a fake finger done up in a_ bloody 
bandage and pretended, to a housemaid, that he 
had cut his finger off. The maid fainted. Her 
revenge: as Col. Lindbergh mounted the stairs 
that night, she doused him with a bucket of 
water. 

Another Lindbergh joke: Some friends whom 
he was flying from St.-Louis to the Pacific Coast 
gave him a packet of Chiclets. The second 
Chiclet was a piece of soap cunningly carved. 
Flying along, Col. Lindbergh casually helped 
himself to gum, chewed, foamed, frowned. For 
revenge he put the plane into tumblesome acro- 
batics. His friends, having shrewdly belted 
themselves in, read magazines unperturbed. 
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Electric Time 


AND WHAT MAKES IT POSSIBLE? 


Topay’s world is electric. Many 
conveniences come from the elec- 
tric outlet—light like the sun’s— 
power for vacuum cleaners and 
radivns—and now in Telechron* 
Electric Timekeepers, energy 
that measures minutes! 

TelechronElectricTimekeepers 
are as great an advance over tra- 
ditional methods as was the 
spring-driven clock over the sun- 
dial. They are silent and uncan- 
nily precise. They require no 
winding, oiling, cleaning or 
regulating. 


Regulated generators tell 
correct time 


Electric time is a tribute to the 
inventive genius of Henry E. 
Warren, of Ashland, Massachu 
setts. Many years ago, he de- 
signed a clock that contained, 
instead of the usual springs and 
escapements, a tiny self-starting, 
synchronous motor driven by the 
impulses of alternating current on 
tap at the light socket. 

But before Mr. Warren’s inven- 
tion could be made useful in homes 
and offices, it was necessary to con- 
trol the impulses of alternating cur- 
rent at their source. And so Mr. 
Warren incorporated his invention 
in a Telechron Master Clock for 
use in the power house. Checked 
frequently with radio signals from 
the U. S. Naval Observatory, the 





Telechron Master Clock indicates 
whether the giant generators are 


running at an even timekeeping’ 


speed. By keeping generator speeds 
constant, the power company assures 
regular current impulses and _ safe- 
guards the accuracy of Telechron 
Clocks everywhere. 

To date, more than 400 Telechron 
Master Clocks have been installed 
by the largest power companies in 
America. Together, these companies 
supply current regulated by Tele- 
chron Master Clocks to more than 


16,000,000 of the nation’s 
20,000,000 residential meters. 
80% of those homes having elec- 
tricity may enjoy the accuracy 
and convenience of electric time 
through Telechron Timekeepers! 


Take advantage of this 
time service! 
The electric time supplied by 
Telechron Clocks is trustworthy 
and economical. The current it 
uses in a month costs less than a 
single street-car fare. 

There are many attractive Tele- 
chron models, at prices ranging 
from $9.75 to $55—tambours, 
uprights and wall clocks, with 
cases of rare woods and rich 
metals. See them at the nearest 
dealer’s. You can find him easily 
by consulting the Classified Tele- 
phone Directory under the head- 
ing ““Telechron.” And be sure he 
shows you Telechron Clocks. 

Look for “Telechron” on the dial. 
It marks the true—the original elec- 
tric time—the clock that connects 
your home with the Telechron 
Master Clock in the power house! 





Warren Telechron Company, Ash- 
land, Massachusetts. In Canada, 
Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany, Toronto. 





The Revere Clock Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
produces grandjather's clocks and other distinguished 
exam ples of fine cabinetwork equipped with Telechron 


$1? 


motors. Their prices range from $40 to $1200. 








———— 


*% Telechron is the trade-mark, registered in the U. 8. Patent Office, of the Warren Telechron Company 
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WINDOWS 





Continuous 
hinge. Patents applied for. 


VENTILATION 


in-swinging Sashes permit controlled 
ventilation, without unpleasant drafts. 


CLEANING 


May be washed entirely from the inside. 


INSULATION 


When closed, insulation between sash 
ond frame protects against weather. 


SAFETY 


Difficult for anyone to fall or leap out. 


NOISELESS 


Sealair Windows will not rattle — oper- 
ate easily, silently and independently. 





Shade may be applied to center sash, 
with translucent glass in transom. These 
windows can be screened on the outside. 


Furnished in Bronze, Aluminum Alloy 
or Steel. All joints strongly welded. 


Kawneer 


iNDOW 


THE KAWNEER COMPANY, NILES, MICH. 
Kawneer Mfg. Co., Berkeley, Calif. 
(Subsidiary) 

RUSTLESS METAL STORE FRONTS 
DOORS AND SEALAIR WINDOWS 


CONSULT AN ARCHITECT 


THE SERVICE 1S VALUABLE 


IN-SWINGING SEALAIR WINDOW 


Water-proof ~ 
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| Summer Lightning 


Summer is the season in which most ac- 
tors are out of work. When two or three 
actors are gathered together in summer 
the talk inevitably turns to the grievous 
condition of their industry, the ills of the 
past season, possible remedies. 

Talk of this sort, heard along Broadway 
last week, was for the most part theatri- 
cal summer thunder-&-lightning: 

| Shorn Lambs. Founded 56 years ago, 
The Lambs Club (membership: 1,650) 
traces a shadowy genealogy back to the 
| congenial London circle which surrounded 
| Authors Charles & M: iry Lamb. Its pres- 
ent connotation is animalian, however, for 
among its titular governors are a Shep- 
| herd (President), a Boy (Vi ice President), 
| Collies (Masters of the private Gambols). 
Most members are professionals, but there 
is a sprinkling recruited from the Army, 
the Navy, the Good Fellows. Acting Shep- 
herd is Playwright Edwin Milton Royle 
| (The Squaw Man, Launcelot and Elaine). 
| Last week he and The Lambs Council 
| were faced with the problem of raising 
enough ready cash to keep the club run- 
ning. A second mortgage for $100,000 on 
the club property seemed the most expedi- 
ent way out of The Lambs’ difficulty. Im- 
mediate cause of financial embarrassment 
was the penury of actor members who, 
pinched by unsuccessful seasons, could 
not pay their house charges. Shepherd 
Royle jovially diagnosed the present con- 
dition of show business as similar to the 
plight of a legendary unfortunate who was 
“shot in the liver, lights, vitals and lower 
| part of the saloon.” The audible cinema 
| he considered a contributory ailment. 
| Each year The Lambs present their 
public Gambols, disport themselves for 
the financial benefit of the club. The 
Lambs might see fit to make additional 
use of their “$44,000,000 worth of talent,” 
| Shepherd Royle observed, to relieve their 
| present economic burden; in other words, 
perhaps, give a benefit. 
| Scalpers. “For the first time in many 
years the large majority of theatrical 
managers can clearly establish that they 
are in no way involved in ticket graft and 
have taken definite steps to abolish it.” 
Thus, last week, the League of New York 
Theatres signalized the fact that it had 
| allied 80% of all Broadway theatres in 
| an effort to curb the rapacity of theatre 
ticket scalpers. Under the aegis of Pro- 
| ducer Arthur Hopkins (president) and 
Alfred Emanuel Smith (board member), 
the League had persuaded 16 ticket bro- 
kers to subscribe to its principles: 1) not 
less than 25% of all orchestra seats must 
be saleable at the box office; 2) a maxi- 
mum surcharge of 75¢ is allowed brokers; 
3) brokers may not bid for blocks of seats 
| in member-theatres but must take their 
allotment from the League; 4) a ticket 
which is not stamped to signify that it has 
gone through the proper channels may be 
| rejected at the door. 

July 19 was announced as the tentative 
date on which the plan goes into operation. 
| Still opposed to the League’s anti-sca'ping 
| program to date (June 28) are: Producers 
| Florenz Ziegfeld, George White, David 

















Belasco, Daniel Frohman, Con- 
nolly, Arthur Swanstrom. 
Stock Woes. The Theatrical Producing 
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A CURIOUS CROWD stands watching the work of the firemen. “I 
wonder if the. place is insured?” . .. is the natural question on 
every tongue. And yet insurance alone cannot protect a business. 


The eyes of a business are its records. Destroy these records and 


a business is left stumbling in the dark. 


Y a re FO Ee 


The Diebold Dominator Safe is made to protect records from fire. Tests have proved that this safe can with- 


stand a minimum of four hours of furnace-like heat, a 30-foot drop, and reheating upside down. These 


tests are more severe than the worst of fires. 
The Diebold Dominator Safe is made by the company that makes the well-known Diebold Bank Vault. The 


same workmen that fashion the Diebold Vault Door you see here, fashion also this Diebold Safe. There is 


a Diebold Safe for every fire risk. Write for descriptive booklet. 


Diebold 


SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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SEVENTY YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 
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GATEWAYS OF COMMERCE... 
INCOME FOR AMERICAN INVESTORS 


Open your atlas. Draw your pencil from New York to Queens- 
town ... thence to Plymoutn ... Cherbourg... Southampton 
.-- London... and Hamburg. Six great ports—the gateways 
of Europe. To these ports goes the bulk of our $5,000,000,000 
exports to Europe. To these ports goes the famous fleet of the 
United States Lines, Inc., headed by the mammoth LEVIATHAN, 
World’s Largest Ship. In consequence, its great ships can par- 
ticipate—not in a part—but all of this gigantic haulage busi- 
ness. And under the driving force of efficient, determined 
private management, encouraged by legislative enactments, 
the fleet is making conspicuous and inspiring gains. 


Why not share with an awakened America in our vast mari- 
time activities? Be a proud part owner, with the other thou- 
sands of Americans, in this great all-American enterprise. 


United States Lines, Inc., Participating Preference Stock gives 
to you the privilege. 

Price at the Market 
Listed on the New York Curb Exchange and Chicago Stock Exchange 


Complete descriptive circular mailed upon request 


PW. CHAPMAN & CO.INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
42 Cedar Street 115 West Adams Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
315 Montgomery Street 530 West Sixth Street Dexter Horton Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. Pittsburgh 


U. S. Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
Minneapolis 
509 Second Ave., S. 


St. Louis 
Boatmen’s Bank Bidg. 


1206 Grant Bldg. 
New Orleans 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
Grand Rapids 
Grand Rapids Trust Bldg. 


Portland, Maine 
201 Masonic Temple Bidg. 
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ures from other dramatic organizations so 
that “instead of there being 60 operating 
dramatic stock companies as there are 
now... there will be 200.” Actors’ 
Equity Association was requested to mod- 
ify its stock contract to enable managers 
after two weeks to dismiss players with 
one week’s pay instead of two. From 
American Federation of Musicians and 
sundry stage hand unions the Association 
sought less rigid employment require- 
ments. The Dramatists Guild was asked 
to consider lowering royalty rates. Of the 
convention said canny Variety (show busi- 
ness weekly): “[It] was just a nice holi- 
day for all, but far from any solution to 


| resuscitate stock shows.” 


Death of a Conductor 


Twenty years ago, passengers on the 
Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, carline used to 
ride past their destinations, beguiled by 
the vocal harmony which the trolley’s 
crew furnished. August Van Glove was 
the motorman, Joseph Thuma Schenck 
the conductor. Later they bolstered their 
act with a piano which Conductor Schenck 
played; entertained professionally in the 
back room of a saloon, then in smalltime 
vaudeville houses (their first appearance 
was, perforce, in overalls), then in big- 
time vaudeville theatres as “Van & 
Schenck—the pennant-winning battery of 
songland.” Favorite Van & Schenck num- 
bers: “When You're a Long, Long Way 
from Home,” “I’m Always Chasing Rain- 
bows,” “Don’t Blame It All On Broad- 
way.” Conductor Schenck sang tenor and 
carried the accompaniment; when there 
was “patter” he took it. Motorman Van 


| Glove boomed the melody. After the War 


they both grew rich by singing in vaude- 
ville revues, roadhouses, over the radio, 
the audible cinema. Conductor Schenck 
took it easy on his yacht between engage- 
ments. Last week at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel in Detroit, having filled an engage- 
ment the night before, Conductor Schenck 
died from a heart attack. Said Motorman 
Van Glove: ‘Maybe I'll never go on the 
stage again.” 





Definition 

In Chicago last week, Barney Balaban, 
Chicago cinemagnate (Balaban & Katz 
theatres) was enjoined by Knute and Emil 
Hulquist, operators of the Chicago Theatre 
(burlesque), from using the title “Chicago 
Theatre” for his gaudy nine-year-old, $5,- 
000,000 cinemansion. In the course of 
the proceedings Mr. Balaban referred to 
the 250-seater burlesque house as a “‘shoot- 
ing gallery,” where “females of the grosser 
type prevail.” In defense of burlesque, 
gallantly replied Emil Hulquist: ‘There 
is but one difference between the type of 
musical entertainment known as_ the 
‘revue’ or ‘musical comedy’ and that type 
known as ‘burlesque.’ Where the female per- 
formers are younger and sometimes more 
beautiful, and at the same time more 
bold, more daring and more risqué, the 
show is a ‘revue’ or musical comedy. When 
these same females get older, less beau- 
tiful, less daring, less risqué, and get to 
realize that a portion, at least, of their 
bodies must be covered with clothing to 
conceal the marks of age, then the show 
is ‘burlesque.’ ” 
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i In thrilling airplane dash from 
& e 
of Europe across the Atlantic 
m- 
ay - aoe 
“a Kingsford-Smith has landed safely. 
a Against the pounding headwinds of the North Atlantic 
re 3 Through barriers of densest fog and icy weather The Seutheru Cress hes a remarkable 
vat Over the course so many fliers have tried in vain record. Since he flew across the Pacific 
de. ry . . . 1 9? al € 2 Ss ; ae , 
de lhe courageous Australian thrills the world with an- ” 28, M ajor Kingsford-Smith has now 
io, > ‘ in this giant Fokker spanned every ocean 
ck other daring exploit. : 
= . ge aan ; : } except the Polar Seas. 
a And again Gargoyle Mobiloil flies with the pioneers 
ge- of aviation progress. 
ck ‘ > . — ° 
en Confident of Mobiloil’s dependable performance and 
the low rate of consumption, Major Kingsford-Smith car- 
5 
ried only 15 gallons for each of his three Wright Whirl- 
¢ tw] o 
wind engines. In spite of the gruelling trip, inspection 
an, showed the oil in excellent condition when he landed. 
atz ° ome e e 
var Mobiloil is proud to have shared in this new epoch 
tre of the air—just as it shared in Colonel Lindbergh’s 
ago J - 
Be flight to Paris, in Admiral Byrd’s flight to the North 
D5, a 2 
| . Pole and a long list of other epoch-making flights. 
0 o . . ‘ , . . . 
ot Drive in where you see the Gargoyle Mobiloil sign. 
<n Ask the dealer to refer to his Mobiloil Chart of Recom- 
nere mendations for the correct grade for your car. 
> of 
the 
> i | _ a , 
ype VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
per- 
10re Makers of high-quality lubricants for every type of machinery 
10re - ae we 
the 
hen 
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INVESTIGATE 


This Marvelous New 
DOUBLE-DUTY 
MACHINE! 


For speedily and easily producing and 
directing Notices, Announcements, Bul- 
letins and quick-action Advertisements to 
customers, prospects, dealers, salesmen, 
agents, membership-lists, etc. 


A Combination 
POST-CARD PRINTER 
and ADDRESSER 


It’s AUTOMATIC—yvet sells at a popular price. 
Unlike anything ever before offered. You have seen 
machines for printing Post-Card messages and 
other machines for addressing them—but never a 
SINGLE machine for doing BOTH JOBS! 


An Address 
Typewritten Here Will 
Reproduce Itself Forever 


All-fibre. Stencils Can be 
handwritten or cut on a type- 
writer. Above is the Address 
Stencil. Below is the Message 
Stencil. Both used in the one 
machine. 


There ie apace enough bére Yor. & 
notice, arnouncesenty. bulletis 
or advertis: t to Zit) the en= 
%1 nensage eide of a reguler 
Post ——-OF Gm 

- Of Similar size. 
Sténciliing operation 
eety job. Anybody oan 
A single wachine the 
the printing anc Shi 
your cards <+ AUTOMATICALLY. 
An unlimited number of printe 


can de made frox one stencil — 
at the rate of 125 per MINUTE! 


Machine can also be used for all kinds of en- 
velope, circular, tag, label and wrapper addressing, 
bill and statement heading, etc. 


The ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Or look up the address of our nearest Branch Office 
in your local Classified Telephone Directory 





CLIP this COUPON 


Pin it to your business letterhead, mail to the 
address above (or 980 St. Antoine St., Montreal, 
if you are in Canada) and get complete informa- 
tion together with 


FR EE BO O K S tet pt ! 





| Manhattan. 
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“Music Writer” 


Composing music for the piano is a 
laborious, tedious, inefficient process even 
for composers with retentive memories. 


| They must jot, erase, return to the keys, 


pause, jot, ponder, try again. In the heat 


| of creation many a composer has irrevo- 


cably lost inspirations which flashed through 
his mind’s ear and away before he could 
capture them on paper. Last week came 


| news of an invention to enable affluent 


pianists to compose at ease, to capture 
transient beauty before it eludes memory. 
The device: “Music Writer.” The inven- 
tor: Dr. Moritz Stoehr, professor of bac- 
teriology at Mount St. Vincent College, 


| N. Y. The principle: same as the type- 
| writer. Dr. Stoehr has labored on his in- 
| vention for twelve years, earning at last 


the praise of no less a maestro than Josef 
Willem Mengelberg. 

In the Stoehr device, striker bars are 
so fixed to a piano’s keys that when a key 
is touched a code impression is recorded 
on a motor-driven music-roll. Thus the 
most idle vagaries, nuclei for many a 


| major opus, may be preserved. Added 
| feature is a portable keyboard superim- 


posed on the piano key-board (baby grand 
or upright) which mechanically and in- 
stantaneously transposes music into any 
desired key. Composing and transposing 
devices may be used together. A great 
boon should “Music Writer” be to the 
cinema industry. Heretofore composition 
for synchronized cinema has been a labor 
of weeks. With “Music Writer,” two or 
three pianists may view a cinema in pro- 
jection; each record silently (the device is 
demountable) his improvised score for a 
film, transpose it to paper in a few hours. 
Ready for marketing in September, 
“Music Writer” is beyond the wallets of 
traditionally impecunious geniuses. In- 
stallation on any upright or baby grand 
piano, with one year’s service, will cost 
$475. Distributors are J. O. Fisher Co., 








. 


July Records 

Some phonograph records are musical 
events. Each month Time will note the 
noteworthy.* 

Symphonic: 

Beethoven’s Symphony No. 3 by Con- 
ductor Max von Schillings and the Berlin 


| State Orchestra (Columbia, $12)-—Ber- 


lin’s big man gives a dramatic reading of 
the monumental Eroica which Beethoven 
intended, until his hero took the crown of 
Emperor, to dedicate to Napoleon. 

Brahms’ Concerto in B Flat by Pianist 
Arthur Rubinstein and the London Sym- 
phony under Conductor Albert Coates 
(Victor, $10)—A literal, well-rounded per- 
formance of what is for many the great- 
est of concertos. Brilliant Pianist Rubin- 
stein could learn much from Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch whose tender version is the 
finest to be heard today. 

Schubert’s Concerto in A Minor by 
’Cellist Gaspar Cassado and Symphony 
Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty (Co- 





*Prices listed are for entire albums which 
include several records. Where the price is not 
given it is 75c, standard price for popular 
ro-inch records. 


lumbia, $6)—A compatriot and pupil of 
Famed Pablo Casals contributes an excel- 
lent arrangement of a sonata written for 
piano and arpeggione (string instrument 
between a viola and a ‘cello in size; in- 
vented in Vienna in Schubert’s day, sel- 
dom played). 

Barber of Seville Overture by Conduc- 
tor Arturo Toscanini and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony (Victor, $2)— 
Melodies from the great opéra bouffe 
given Mozartian grace by Toscanini. 

Songs: 

Sing You Sinners and Across the Break- 
fast Table Looking at You (Victor)— 
Frank Harling’s pulpit jazz, harmonized 
by the Revelers, makes this well worth its 
price. 

On the Sunny Side of the Street 
and Exactly Like You (Victor)—Grace 
Hayes’s casual, caressive way make this 
the best of the month’s vocal offerings. 

Exactly Like You and It Happened in 
Monterey (Columbia)—Ruth Etting again 
turns the trick of providing her own close 
harmony. 

Ro-Ro-Rollin’ Along and Dream Ave- 
nue (Brunswick )—Two good tunes wrung 
dry of wholesome sentiment by Harry 
Richman. 

Dance Records: 

Rollin’ down the River and Mia Cara 
(Victor)—Chosen by Victor’s judges as 
best jazz record of the month. Leo Reis- 
man plays it. 

Ro-Ro-Rollin’ Along and Kiss Me With 
Your Eyes (Victor)—Many will prefer 
this because of the Arden-Ohman pianos 
and the percussion in Ro-Ro-Rollin’. 

For You and Dream Avenue (Colum- 
bia)—Fred Rich’s piano and his orchestra 
raises this well above the average. 

What’s the Use? and The Song With- 
out a Name (Brunswick)—Isham Jones 
plays these according to his old standards. 

On a Blue and Moonless Night and 
Promises (Brunswick )—Saccharine senti- 
ment spread out smoothly by Lloyd Hunt- 
ley and his Isle 0’ Blues Orchestra. 

Kiss Me With Your Eyes and You 
Darlin’ (Columbia)—Ben Selvin plays 
these with plenty of pace and ingenious 
orchestration. 











They 
may be rented for a nominal fee. Members 
throughout the United States have access to a 
large collection of rare, scarce, out-of-prixt, 
strange and curious books; limited, privately- 
printed editions, interesting translations and ex- 
traordinary new books. Please state occupation 
or profession when writing for information and 
lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society 


45 West 45th Street, Dept. J-2, New York City 





The National 
City Company 





Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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af For a thousand vipa: task boats to frying pans, 
_ THIS UNPLATED METAL 
STAYS PERMANENTLY BRIGHT 
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ith | . METAL is ee almost IMPORTANT FACTS 
fe every field of human endeavor, apply- ; : - a 
fer Y + Pr") 1. Unrusting unstaining . . untarnishing. 
nos ing its glorious brightness and phenomenal 
5 5 I © ; I 2. Immune to all but a few acid reactions. 

strength to countless uses. ue ‘ , 

{11- o 3. Twice the tensile strength of mild steel. 
Allegheny Metal is unplated. unrusting anc 

tra - 5 ) y os is 4. Greater resistance to abrasion and denting 
unstaining. It is twice as strong as steel, than steel. 
oe hough thoroughly workable. It was chose 
nes t iougn thorougn iy w orkable. was chosen 5. Will take any finish from dull to high lustre. 
‘ds. to form the bright parts of the new Ford body — 6, Maintains bright surface with same cleaning 
and types, not only because it lasts for a lifetime, treatment as glass. 
nti- | . : : , 

yu yecause ye ane , retains its lus- 7. May .be drawn, stamped, spun, machined 
int- t because it peemen ntly . $ its lus a fap iy pm = Because they, too, will not On the bright parts of the 

trous finish. requiring only the same sunple and cast. corrode, screws and boltsof new Ford and on gasoline 
: ; ‘ / i f : ’ ; 4 Allegheny Metal are essential pumps Allegheny Metal is 
ou care you sive the windshield of your car. 8. Immune from chemical reactions resulting for assembling any product used because it never rusts 
ays It does not corrode. When it decorates the from cooking and preparation of food. . does made of the metal. or stains, and stays bright. 
ous 


‘ : ce RS . . not affect flavor, color or purity of any food. 
front of a building, a decade of rain and 
temperature can't mar its satin-like surface. 
, : . : oe ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY 
For decorative work on interiors it is ideal ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPA 


because it remains bright without the use of — Brackenridge, Pa... Offices: New York, Buffalo, 





r 


world 


any abrasive cleanser. It can be inlaid beside 
a painted surface and needs only the same 
cleaning treatment given the painted surface. 
In kitchen equipment it distinguishes itself 
above all other metals because it is immune 
to all the chemical reactions that accompany 
food preparation. It simply does not stain. 
It simply does not tarnish. 

The uses of Allegheny Metal are legion. No 
one can foretell how widely it will spread 
its strong brightness. No one can prophesy 
the limit of its ability to make life easier, 
happier, and more beautiful. 

A letter on your business stationery will 
bring you full information about this wonder- 


ful new metal. 


Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Milwau- 
kee, Los Angeles. Warehouse Stocks: Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc.—Chicago, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, 


Boston, Jersey City, Philadelphia. In Canada: 


Samuel & Benjamin, Ltd., Toronto. 





ALLEGHENY 


,-® 
Allegheny 
metal 
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Sunset is the 
burglars’ sunrise! 


Your night—their day! You're out! 
They’re in! And again you're “out,” 
in more ways than one, unlecs you 
Etna-ize! An Aitna Residence bu-- 
glary Policy reimburses you for ali 
articles stolen, and pays for any 
damage done to premises or prop- 
erty by those who come to steal. 


Now is the time to get in touch with the 

Etna-izer in your community. He’s a man 

worth knowing. Look him up! Aitna 

writes practically every form of Insurance 

and Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Aitna 

protection reaches from coast to Coast 
through 20,000 agents. 





Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
tna Life Insurance Company 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


ALETNA-IZE 


| returned to jail. 
| regenerated Morgan discourages is at- 
| tempted, for which the officials are pre- 


| CINEMA 











The New Pictures 


Caught Short (Metro - Goldwyn- 
Mayer). The stockmarket is only dis- 
tantly related to the activities of Marie 
Dressler and Polly Moran, boarding-house 
keepers in a suburban community, who 
are the central figures of this picture. 
There are funny moments but almost 
none of the picture, except for outworn 
slapstick devices, is comedy at all. Audi- 
ences squeal with laughter at the irrita- 
bility, the pomposity, the numberless 
sharp, unhappy angles, all grossly cari- 
catured, which life has inflicted on these 
rival landladies. So sharply and truly are 
the characters realized and so right, at 
times, are the lines written for them, that 
if played without exaggeration and made 
to depend for its suspense on the story, 
tenuous as that is, instead of on its alleged 
humorous qualities, Caught Short might 
have been effective “straight” drama. 
Marie Dressler, although she overplays, 
acts brilliantly as the landlady who is 
afraid of the market, but who goes in it 
to compete with her friend across the 
street. Best shot: a drowsy boarder ap- 
pearing in pajamas at the landlady’s party, 
asking her to unlock the bathroom door 
so that he can take a bath. 





The Big House (Cosmopolitan). To 
outlanders who have not yet seen two 
excellent plays of Broadway’s past season 
—The Criminal Code and The Last Mile 
—the potent realism with which The Big 
House depicts penitentiaries and their in- 
mates will be a startling revelation. 
Director George Hill has taken advantage 
of the tenseness which underlies the lives 
of several thousand men caught in a thick- 
walled, concrete trap, has interpreted it in 
terms of shapeless, shuffling shoes, sour 
faces, bug races, hammering tin cups, 
foodslops. But the story that Director 
Hill has been given to tell and the morals 
ke has to preach somewhat diminish the 
effective detail which his camera and 
microphones and actors offer. 

Young Kent (Robert Montgomery), a 
weakling jailed for running down a man 
after a New Year’s eve party, is lodged 
in a cramped cell with Morgan (Chester 
Morris), a forger, and Butch (Wallace 
Beery), a killer. Morgan escapes, meets 





| and falls in love with Kent’s beauteous 


sister (Leila Hyams), is apprehended and 
A jailbreak which the 


| pared by Kent’s perfidy. Morgan saves 
the lives of the hostage guards and is par- 


| doned, after which he departs for the 


South Seas with Miss Hyams. 

The Big House is a product of William 
Randolph Hearst’s Hollywood plant (Cos- 
mopolitan) and savors of a celluloid 
Hearstian editorial. Lines are introduced 
denouncing the crowded conditions of 
U. S. prisons along with the doctrine that 

Crime Does Not Pay. Lewis Stone, the 
square-shooting warden, is called upon to 
| say that his prisoners are restless because 
they have no work, the food is bad be- 
cause there are insufficient appropriations, 





his institution is overpopulated because 
“they want to send them to jail, but they 
won't build jails big enough to hold them.” 
Some of the guards are shown to be 
kindly, some are tyrannous. Shaven- 
headed Wallace Beery turns in a. star’s 
performance as the childishly ferocious 
gunman who is willing to kill his best pal 
for a packet of cigarets. Best shot: the 
hopeless silence in the dim corridor of 
the solitary confinement cells. 


When he was 16 Wallace Beery ran 
away from home (Kansas City, Mo.) with 
Ringling Bros. circus. He was made care- 
taker of the “largest herd of elephants in 





r ———— 








WALLACE BEERY 
. ina celluloid Hearst editorial. 


captivity.” In the elephant stable Beery 
had sometimes hummed to himself as he 
worked. Feeling that his voice was good, 
he tried out for a musical comedy and 
was hired as a singer but soon made star 
comedian. In 1913 he went to work play- 
ing a Swedish maid in the old Essenay 
comedies. His first serious picture was 
called The Unpardonable Sin. He married 
Gloria Swanson, divorced her in 1918 on 
grounds of desertion. He weighs 235 Ib., 
owns a Travel Air monoplane, likes shoot- 
ing, fishing. His best pictures were the 
comedies he made for Paramount with 
Raymond Hatton: We're in the Navy 
Now; Fireman, Save My Child; Now 
We’re in the Air. 


ee cen 


The New Movietone Follies of 1930 
(Fox) is an ambling program piece about 
a rich boy about to be disinherited by his 
uncle because of his interest in chorus 
girls. He is allowed to marry the stage 
lady he likes best only when it has been 
revealed that his amatory tastes are 
shared, clandestinely, by the uncle himself. 
There is some routine singing and dancing; 
William Collier Jr. and Miriam Seegar are 
in it. Typical shot: a Broadway musical 
production taken to the country and staged 
on Uncle’s palatial estate. 
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Mr. Wells’ Wonderland 


Tue AvutTocracy oF Mr. PArHAM— 
H. G. Wells—Doubleday, Doran ($1). 


Author, Herbert George Wells, onetime 
first-class novelist and short-story writer, 
is now propagandist perennial. Lately his 
novel-pamphlets have preached the neces- 
sity of peace. The Autocracy of Mr. Par- 
ham, besides much Wellsian argumenta- 
tion, many Wellsian men of straw, gives 
Author Wells’s parable of what will hap- 
pen to the world if old-fashioned people 
remain in control of it. Few present-day 
Wells readers will be surprised that the 
story proper begins on Page go, that all 
before that is argument, exposition, setting 
the text. 

Mr. -Parham, supercilious Cambridge 
don, meets Sir Bussy Woodcock, self- 
made millionaire, at a dinner. They are 
mutually fascinated by each other’s queer- 
ness. They become occasional companions 
though never intimates. Sir Bussy’s in- 
tellect is insatiable, restless; he has the 
money to gratify his curiosity. When he 
decides to investigate spiritualism, he does 
it thoroughly, holding seances in specially- 
constructed laboratories. At one of these 
seances, “ectoplasm” from the medium 
takes independent shape, absorbs Mr. 
Parham, announces itself as the Lord 
Paramount, savior-dictator of England. 
Sir Bussy and his skeptical companions 
acknowledge the dictator, do his bidding. 
There is a coup d’état, Parliament is 
closed, England put under martial law. 
The Lord Paramount wants a war and 
gets it, but it is more than he bargained 
for. In a desperate attempt to seize the 
privately-controlled laboratory where the 
world’s most powerful poison gas is stored, 
the Lord Paramount, his lieutenants and 
England itself, are all blown to smither- 
eens. Luckily it was all a dream. But, 
says Author Wells between the lines, it is 
a nightmare that might come true. 

The Author. Herbert George Wells, 
63, with Playwright George Bernard Shaw, 
was one of the potent pre-War prophets 
of the then younger generation. Post-War 
youth looks at him askance, thinks him 
unreliable, refuses to take him seriously. 
His enthusiasm, inquisitiveness, missionary 
spirit have made him one of the most 
versatile writers (in subject-matter) of 
his century. Son of Professional Crick- 
eter Joseph Wells, he was educated as a 
biologist, has written on religion, science, 
history, politics, international relations, 
socialism, tactics, education, philosophy. 
Onetime socialist, onetime passionate pa- 
triot, he is always promulgating some new 
social religion. Short, stout, bright-eyed, 
he has a short-clipped mustache, a high 
voice, coughs apologetically as he talks. 
In a vote on “Britain’s best brains” tabu- 
lated last week by The Spectator, Mr. 
Wells ranked sixth, preceded (in order) by 
George. Bernard Shaw, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Lord Birkenhead, Winston Churchill, 
Dean Inge. He has written more than 
50 books. Some of them: Tono Bungay, 
The History of Mr. Polly, The Wife of 
Sir Isaac Harman, The Time Machine, 
The War of the Worlds, Tales of Space 
and Time, Anticipations, New Worlds for 


Old, God the Invisible King, The Outline 
of History. 

The Autocracy of Mr. Parham at $r 
is not only indistinguishable in size and 














HERBERT GEORGE WELLS 


Luckily it was all a dream. 


format from novels selling at $2.50, but is 
illustrated by famed English Caricaturist 
“Low” (David Low). 

a 


Parisian Idyll 

Mitsou—Colette—Boni ($2). 

“How Girls Grow Wise” is the sub- 
title. The brief story is that of a Mont- 
martre revue star—her love-affair with a 
young French lieutenant. Superficially 
neither an artistically promising nor a 
morally edifying subject, it grows under 
Author Colette’s intuitive fingers into a 
completely charming, almost persuasive 
idyll. 

Mitsou, serious, ambitious, profoundly 
sensible, is the “friend” of a Man of 
Means. She has never been really in love. 
One night backstage she meets a hand- 
some young lieutenant on leave from the 
front. She is more than correct, he is 
slightly embarrassed, but they begin a 
correspondence which ends in a meeting 
on his next leave. They spend one night 
together. The lieutenant thinks Mitsou’s 
letters are better than Mitsou, is glad to 
leave her, pretends he will come back. He 
is fond of her, she is in love with him. 

Author Colette’s sympathies are so 
much with her heroine that she makes 
Mitsou not wiser than she could be, per- 
haps, but too coherently wise. Example: 
“Old people love to make jokes about life 
behind the scenes as if they knew all about 
it, and they give little dry chuckles while 
they talk.” The reader will agree with the 
author’s (unspoken) comment: Mitsou is 
too good for her Lieutenant in Blue. 

The Author. Gabrielle Colette, 57, 
foremost living French woman writer, was 
born in the provinces of bourgeois par- 
ents, still speaks French with a Burgun- 


_ on the gas... . 


dian accent. Onetime barnstormer, dancer, 
Colette draws, writes music, has recently 
written a ballet for Composer Maurice 
Ravel. She knows so much -about food 
that even the French consider her a gour- 
met. Animal-lover, she keeps wild dogs, 
wild cats in her Paris apartment. She 
reads very little. Short, thickset, she has 
wood-colored hair, long grey slanting eyes, 
speaks in a deep alto. Other books: Chéri, 
La Vagabonde, La Naissance du Jour, 
L’Entrave. 
a eee 
Cocteau Children 


ENFANTS TERRIBLES—Jean Cocteau— 
Brewer & Warren ($2.50). 

Four strange French children—Paul. 
his sister Elizabeth, their friends Agatha 
and Gerard—and a wealthy American Jew 
are placed by Author Cocteau in a scene 
bathed in a curious, unreal melancholy. 
Of Paul and Elizabeth, two orphans whose 
fate is to live thoroughly naive and irre- 
sponsible lives, the story chiefly concerns 
itself. 

“Let us make it plain: . neither of 
the principals of this theatre was conscious 
of acting a part. It was to this primitive 
lack of self-consciousness that the play 
owed its enduring charm. Without their 
suspecting it, the play . . . was hovering 
on the brink of a myth... .” 

“Three years; then, went by in the Rue 
Montmartre, to the monotonous rhythm 
of a never-flagging intensity. Elizabeth 
and Paul, made for childhood, continued 
to live on like the occupants of twin 
cradjes. Gerard was in love with Eliza- 
beth. Elizabeth and Paul adored and tor- 
tured each other. . . . The same violent 
nights, the same clammy mornings, the 
same long afternoons when the children 
became estrays, moles in the light of day. 
It ended up with Elizabeth and Gerard’s 
going out together. Paul went out in quest 
of his own pleasures. . . .” 

“Nevertheless they ended by falling 
prey to a species of delirium; a fever 
clothed the room in deforming mirrors. 
Then it was that Agatha grew gloomy, and 
was led to ask herself if this mysterious 
drug, however naturai it was, might not 
prove to be quite as exacting as any other, 
and if all drugs did not end with turning 

As the reader might suppose, the book 
does end by the equivalent of turning on 
the gas, after Elizabeth had perfunctorily 
married the Jew who thoughtfully died 
without consummating the marriage and 
who left a great deal of money, and after 
she had cozened Gerard (who loved her) 
into marrying Agatha (who loved Paul). 
The treachery disclosed, Paul takes poison, 
Elizabeth prepares to shoot herself. “A 
few more seconds of courage, and they 
would come out where flesh is dissolved, 
where souls are wed, where incest no 
longer roams.” 

The Author. Jean Cocteau lives in 
Paris where he likes to play at being an 
habitual invalid, draw a little, used to mix 
drinks for himself and friends in his own 
saloon, Le Boeuf sur le Toit. Not long 
ago, his fancy led him to embrace Catholi- 
cism. He is also fond of having his ascetic 
hands photographed as he lies in bed. 
Other works: Grand Ecart, Thomas the 
Impostor, A Call to Order. 
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A new discovery 
in driving comfort 


Hundreds... perhaps thousands... 
of men who rely on athletic sup- 
porters for safety insurance in golf, 
tennis, swimming and other active 
sports, have learned by experience 
how much they add to comfort in 
long motor drives. 


“Why limit Pal’s-use to golf and 
baseball?” one of them writes tous. 
“IT get as much solid comfort out of 
my Pal on the road as on the fair- 
way. I drive more easily. I feel se- 
cure. I'm free from cramps and 
strains. And I’m less tired at the 
finish when I wear a Pal.” 


Pal is the finest supporter made. 
Stout, rubber-cored ribs, reinfore- 
ing its soft knitted pouch, give 
super-support without binding or 
chafing. Light, porous, cool ...slow 
to absorb perspiration. Economical, 
too, at a dollar and upward. 

Bike is a simpler one-piece, all- 
elastic supporter, whose ingenious 
design doubles its strength and 
service. Easy to wear and wash... 
easy to buy for 50 cents. At all 
druggistsand sporting goods dealers. 


Pal 


and BIKE 


AUER & BLA 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Chicago . . New York . . Toronto 





What every man should know 

about the need and functions of a 

supporter is concisely presented in 

our new treatise “Guard the Vital 

Zone.” Address Bauer & Black, 

2514 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, for 
free copy. 




















Cycle of a Woman 


YEARS OF GRACE — Margaret 
Barnes—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). 

Longer than most of today’s novels, 
Years of Grace is not quite long enough 
to take in its heroine’s full life. Jane 
Ward is 14 when her story opens in the 
*90s, a grandmother when it ends, still 
hale if not as hearty as she has been. 
Jane is the younger daughter of a well- 
to-do conservative Chicago family. When 
she falls in love with André, 19-year-old 
French boy who wants to be a sculptor, 





Ayer 


| her parents forbid them to see each other. 


Later Jane marries Stephen, a perfectly 
respectable match, but is never really in 
love with him. In her long married life 
she has only one affair, with the ne’er-do- 
well husband of one of her best friends, 
but after he has kissed her she sends him 
away, never sees him again. In her late 
middle age, in Paris (where she has gone 
for the wedding of her divorced daughter 
to her divorced nephew), she meets her 
first love, André, again. He is now a fa- 
mous sculptor. They are both shocked at 
the change in each other: he cynically, she 
more wisely, sadly. 

A motor accident in France three years 
ago made Margaret Ayer Barnes an au- 
thor: in bed for months, she wrote to 
give herself something to do. Chicago so- 
cialite, sister of Novelist Janet Fairbank. 


| Authoress Barnes was formerly a director 


of Bryn Mawr College. Her short stories 
have been published under the title Pre- 
vailing Winds. Years of Grace is her first 
novel. 

ti 
Racketeering Revelations 

Onty Saps Work—Courtenay Terrett 
—Vanguard ($2). 

Says Author Terrett, $1.000,000,000 
“is a genuinely conservative estimate of 
the toll the rackets take from the purse 
of the American nation every year.” Only 


| Saps Work is his survey of U. S. racket- 


eering, with particular consideration of 
New York. He found that Chicago’s 
rackets get more publicity, New York’s 
function more smoothly. “So adroitly are 
the rackets administered in the laundry 
and dry-cleaning industries, and the green 
vegetables, fruit, fish and ice trades that 
they are invisible to the naked eye.” 
Author Terrett makes the following as- 
sertions about New York rackets: That 
the building trades are ‘the field of the 
most extensive and intensive racketeering 


. today.” 
That six labor unions, ‘according to 
credible information ... are controlled 


or owned outright by racketeers.” 

That harbor piracy is common. The 
world’s greatest seaport is “gangster dom- 
inated.” 

That New York is “the biggest sucker 
community in the country.” 

The racket, says he, is essentially an 
economic phenomenon: “The racket is 
but another of the devices the American 
nation has invented to combat the anti- 
monopoly laws. It should not be consid- 
ered from any other angle. . . . Its real 
nature is economic and that truth shall 
be demonstrated with increasingly fre- 
quent force.” 

Courtenay Terrett, 27, star reporter of 
the New York World, discovered the rack- 
eteering situation in New York by under- 


taking an investigation for the World. 
Racketeering, says he, is a good way to 
make easy money fast; but racketeers are 
“unamusing and, like too many American 
business men, unable to talk interestingly 
of any topic outside their own field.” 
nee 

Poetic Autobiography 

14TH STREET—Percy Shostac—Simon 
& Schuster ($2.50). 

Poet Shostac has less to say about Man- 
hattan’s 14th St. than about himself. He 
writes this segment of autobiography in 
unrhymed, uneven lines that read well and 
easily. Not particularly quotable, never 
reaching a high poetic plane, never dis- 
tinguishing between the vocabulary of 
poetry & prose, his novel in verse has con- 
siderable cumulative effect. 


I’m cracking no bromidium for a laugh 

When I say 

That woman’s place is in the home. 

Is this thing called motherhood the 

bunk? 

Are men mothers? 

Bah to your equality, 

To your sameness of man and woman. 

Is a rooster the same as a hen? 

Lucy Stoners look to your anatomy. 

Percy Shostac, 27, a Russian East-Side 
Jew, onetime instructor in English, is by 
profession a stage-manager. He writes 
plays on the side, “pretty heavy stuff laid 
in the Middle Ages.” He fell in love 
with a 30-year-old married woman, living 
in a New Jersey suburb. Small (5 ft., 
6 in.) but fiery, he persuaded her to leave 
her husband, come live with him on 14th 
St. When their money ran out, disillusion 
began to set in. She left him, went back 
to her husband. He set to work to exor- 
cise her magic by writing this record of 
their love-affair, his subsequent adventures 
as. stage-manager, playwright, carpenter, 
bohemian. His intensity, his uncompro- 
mising honesty have saved his subject 
from being either offensive or uninterest- 
ing. 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $6 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


New Founp Lanp — Archibald MacLeish — 
Houghton Mifflin ($5). A book of poetry by a 
young U., S. poet, in a verse-style as distinctive 
as Ernest Hemingway’s prose. (See Time, June 
30) 


Tue Lire anp Minpv or Emity Dickinson—Gen- 
evieve Taggard—Knopf ($4). More light on the 
mystery of Emily VDickinson’s cloistered life. 
Author Taggard thinks she has discovered the 
man in the case, tells all about him. (Time, June 
30) 


LAMENTS FOR THE LivincG — Dorothy Parker— 
Viking ($2.50). A nosegay of sprightly, satur- 
nine posies from Dorothy Parker. - No orchids, 
no lilies, plenty of bitter-sweet- (True, June 16) 2 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of. TIME .. 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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The drain plug on your crankcase 
can tell you all you need to know about your oil 


The next time you have your oil changed, sign with the “Little O-I-L Man” in the center 
watch the operation. If the oil drains out and have your crankcase filled with HyViS. 


thin and watery, lacking in body and oili- 


ness, your motor has not 
been properly protected. 
if it still retains both its 
smooth texture and its oily 
body, your motor has been 
safe. « Accept this friendly 
challenge. Drive into a fill- 
ing station, garage or car 
dealer’s service depart- 
ment marked by the HyViS 


35c per quart, slightly higher in Far West and Canada 


super-refined from the choicest selected 


PENNSYLVANIA 


crude, the highest grade oil inthe worid, stands 
pre-eminent for quality, even among its neighbors 





Permit No. 4 


aS 


Drive 1000 miles. « Then drain. If you do 


not find the used HyViS in 
better condition .. cleaner 


and more oily .. than your 
previous oil, the station 
attendant will refund your 
money without argument. 


FRED G. CLARK, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 - HOME OFFICE: CLEVELAND 
REFINERIES AT WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 
Branches at: NEW YORK, ATLANTA, CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS, TORONTO and LOS ANGELES 





IS THIS YOU FIVE YEARS FROM NOW? 


When tempted fo over-indulge 
“Reach for a Lucky instead” 


Be moderate—be moderate in all things, 
even in smoking. Avoid that future shad- 
ow* by avoiding over-indulgence, if you 
would maintain that modern, ever youth- 
ful figure. “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 


Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette 


you ever smoked, made of the finest 
tobacco—The Cream of the Crop— 
“IT’S TOASTED.” Lucky Strike 
has an extra, secret heating process. 
Everyone knows that heat purifies 
and so 20,679 physicians say that 
Luckies are less irritating to your 
throat. 


©1939, The American 
co Co., Manufacturers 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation— against cough. 


*We do not say smoking Luckies reduces flesh. We do say when tempted to over-indulge, “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 





